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PROJECT PAYDIRT: 
Caterpillar’s multi-miliion- 
dollar research program — 
to meet the continuing 
challenge of the greatest 
construction era in history 
with the highest produc- 
tion earthmoving machines 
ever developed. 





ENGINE HP (rated at sea level)—150. BLADE, standard—12 ft.; optional—14 ft. TIRES, all around—14.00-24. 
WEIGHT—29,280 Ib. TRAVEL SPEEDS, 6 forward and 2 reverse—2.6 to 21.6 MPH. TURNING RADIUS—36 ft. 





IN THE new No. 14 Series B. Caterpillar brings you the are shown here. but there are many more. They all pay off 
most versatile grader in the “big machine” field. Another on this one fact: you can use the No. 14 anywhere on— 


major achievement in “Project Paydirt,” it answers the 
need for a giant unit that comes through dependably with 
higher, faster, lower-cost production both on the toughest 
and finest grading jobs. 


—power applications like heavy spreading. ditching. 
grading and bank sloping. 
—control applications like light spreading. fine grad- 


: ing. blading and maintenance. 
The first and only Turbocharged motor grader. the . . 


150 HP No. 14 operates at highest practical working speeds 
with either a 12-ft. or 14-ft. moldboard. It incorporates the 
latest engineering advances developed by Caterpillar re- 
search with exclusive time-tested Caterpillar features. Some Caterpillar Tractor Co.. Peoria. Illinois. U. S. A. 


As a result, you don’t have to pick “spots” to make the 
No. 14 pay off. This big all-purpose grader will earn its 
keep on every job with low operating cost and high capacity! 


ADVANCE FEATURES OF THE NO. 14 stiffen tire side-walls and reduce tire “roll.” 
Large tires on front end improve machine 
EXCLUSIVE OIL CLUTCH: Provides up to production anywhere ...under all types of stability. 


2,000 hours’ service without adjustment, work conditions. EXTRA STRENGTH FRAME: Heavy frame. draw- 
equal to about 12 months’ “adjustment-free” NEW DRY-TYPE AIR CLEANER: Removes 99.8 % bar and circle are ruggedly built to match 
operation. of all dirt from intake air during every serv- engine power. 

POWER STEERING AND POWER BRAKES: Pro- _ ice hour. Can be serviced in 5 minutes. UNEQUALED VISIBILITY: An operator, while 
vide fast, positive response and ease of oper- TUBELESS TIRES—14.00-24 (10-PLY RATING): seated, has an unobstructed view of critical 
ation that help operator’ maintain high All tires are mounted on wide 10-in. rims to areas at the front wheels, blade toe and circle. 





Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks 
of Caterpillar Tractor Co 


DIESEL ENGINES - TRACTORS 
MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 





TURBOCHARGED CAT ENGINE: First PRECO AUTOMATIC BLADE CONTROL: HIGH THROAT CLEARANCE: New de- 
| and only Turbocharged engine in a Another Caterpillar exclusive, op- sign permits increased clearance be- 
i grader. Engine provides high 18% tional on the No. 14. Maintains blade tween moldboard and circle for 
torque rise. slope within ¥ in. in 10 ft. greater loads. 
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Preserver of Peace... 


Air Force 
““Sunday 
Punch” 





Boosted into space by the fiery thrust of three commentary, for all the world to heed, of the ne- 
huge rocket engines, the seven-story Atlas inter- cessity to maintain the peace. RCA’s Missile and 
4 continental ballistic missile roars upward from Surface Radar Department has been privileged 
its Cape Canaveral launching pad. Quickly it to design and develop ground check-out, launch 


sheds the frost encrusting the liquid oxygen control and cabling equipment as a major sub- 

; tank and races to its predetermined destination contractor to Convair (Astronautics) Division 
in the far reaches of the globe. In its size and of General Dynamics Corporation, the Atlas 
range and capability, the Air Force Atlas is a prime weapons systems contractor. 
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To build a cart, a rack, or storage shelf 
use Equipto Angle and Do-it-Yourself 











The only true slotted angle 
on the market 


What can be made with Equipto Slotted Angle 
depends only on one’s imagination. May be used 
for building stairs, scaffolds, ladders, conveyor 
frames and many other useful time-saving struc- 
tures. Hot dipped galvanized for maximum rust 
prevention — not electro-galvanized or painted. 
The sheer simplicity of Equipto Angle makes the 
job of assembly highly economical in terms of 
manpower—just cut and bolt together. No waste 
—even small pieces can be used for joints, splices 
or braces. Temporary structures may be dis- 
assembled and material re-used. 


Equipto Angle is the standard of the industry. 
1 Available in either 12 or 14 gauge. 2 Comes 
in convenient lengths packed 10 angles to a 
bundle with hardware. 3 Two sizes, 144” x 24%4” 
and 114” x 3”. 4 Bolts are standard and inter- 
change with other materials. Why not find out 
more about this versatile framing material. Write 
today for your free copy of Equipto Idea Book 
No. 299. 
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| In My Opinion 








| Justified Criticism 


I have read . . . “How Officers Get 
Promoted,” with much interest. From 
the Navy standpoint, at least, it ap- 
pears to be quite factual and the mat- 
ter well presented. There are a few 
technical inaccuracies, but these do not 
detract materially from the subject. 
For instance, on page 17 the author 
has confused the manner in which 
selection boards considering Medical 
Corps officers are composed. Medical 
Corps officers are considered for selec- 


| tion by a board composed entirely of 
| officers of that Corps. Also, on page 


18, it is stated that the Navy uses a 


| “fully qualified” method in selections 
| below the grade of Lieutenant Com- 


mander. Actually, for selections to the 
grade of Lieutenant and above the 
Navy uses a “best fitted” method. 
With respect to the introductory 
matter above the by-line, the expres- 
sion “Promotion is not a reward for 


| long and faithful service” is used by 


the Bureau of Naval Personnel, as 
stated, in replies to Congressmen; how- 
ever, when used in a letter, in proper 
context and with other explanatory 
information, it is much less brusque 
than the magazine usage might other- 
wise indicate. Also, it is perhaps un- 
fortunate that the term “irate Con- 
gressmen” was used. Our correspond- 


| ence with members of the Congress is 
| of a most cordial nature. 


Aside from the above, I feel that 


| your magazine has made a valuable 


contribution to a more widespread 
understanding of officer promotions in 
the military services. It is particularly 
timely during this period of extremely 
keen competition for promotion. 

The Chief of Naval Personnel has 
advised me that the article in ques- 
tion has been referred to him also for 
comment, and he has requested me to 
state that his views in the matter are 
essentially the same as those I have 
expressed. 

Your interest in the Navy is ap- 
preciated. 

Hon. Richard Jackson 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Personnel and Reserve Forces 


Army Agrees 

In the February 1959 issue of 
ARMED Forces MANAGEMENT Maga- 
zine. is an article, “Why Army Needs 
New Arms for Limited War,” by Fred 


| Hamlin. I have read the: article and 
| think it a fine example of what the 
| U.S. Army is trying to get across to 


the public. Mr. Hamlin has worked in 
close cooperation with my Magazine 
(Continued Page 43) 
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OEE-FROVEL_ 
ROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


All Over the World /| 
CONTINENTAL‘ 
PACKETTE POW 











* Ground support equipment built around Packette power 
is proving itself today on defense installations all over the 
free world. 

Developed by Continental Motors, with the famous 
Continental air-cooled aircraft engines as their basis, these 
five Military Standard models (Mil. E6449-A) range from 30 
to 250 horsepower, combine compactness and light weight 
with ease of servicing and upkeep, and operate at any 
temperature from equatorial heat to polar cold. Of special 
interest and importance, as simplifying maintenance in the 
field, is the wide interchangeability of parts among the 
several Packettes, and between them and the models in 
the Continental aircraft engine line. 

They’re use-proved NOW in air conditioners, com- 
pressors, crash trucks, generators, test stands, refuelers, 
heaters, blowers, Rollagons, multi-purpose tugs and other 
applications. Experience is proving: IF THE APPLICATION 
FALLS WITHIN THEIR POWER RANGE, NO OTHER ENGINE 
WILL DO THE JOB SO WELL. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
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EDITORIAL 





Burglar in the Backyard 


7 Democrat George Mahon, chairman of the House defense 
appropriations subcommittee, made a rather startling statement last 
month, something to the effect that it is better to be embarrassed in a 
limited war than annihilated in total war. 

This dangerous philosophy is far too prevalent in Congressional circles 
and even the top Pentagon level itself. If embarrassment were all we 
would suffer, this attitude might not be too upsetting—but we stand to 
lose far more than our composure. Said one Pentagon officer, “While we 
stand at the front door with a big cannon, they can sneak in the back 
way and steal everything in the house.” Said another, “We can wave this 
massive fist all we want to. While we make a lot of racket, they can 
nibble us to our knees—and the way we're being equipped now there's 
not much we can do about it.” 

It’s a great asset to have a knockout punch but the boxer equipped 
with this and nothing else is the laughing stock of the ring. Several 
years ago, the Pentagon had a large-size debate on what we needed, 
decided major deterrent and limited war capability were equally im- 
portant. By their actions, particularly in the last year or so, they are 
coming dangerously close to ignoring their own conclusion. 

Army Chief of Staff Maxwell Taylor's modernization program is still 
trying to struggle out of the starting blocks, has only a miniscule chance 
of making it this year—even though an appallingly large segment of the 
Army is still equipped World War II style, wouldn't stand a snowball’s 
chance against a battle group half its size carrying small yield atomic 
weapons. 

About 15% of Russian munitions in Europe are of a chemical-bacteri- 
ological warfare nature—yet we spend only $38 million a year researching 
this area, have hardly no equipment to fight, or fend off, such a battle. 

Navy's fleet, most of it, is just about worn out, has been ignored so 
long by everyone but the Navy that a wartime-scale shipbuilding effort 
is needed to re-build it. Navy pleas continue to fall on deaf ears. Its 
anti-submarine warfare program is in the same boat. Yet, a handful of 
submarines could make it impossible for us to support a limited war battle 
area, starve us into a ludicrously easy enemy victory. 

And even our mailed fist, the Strategic Air Command, is easing into 
obsolescence. Not that this should really make much difference to the 
probable “nibblers.” Six years ago SAC was at the peak of its power, 
we had a nuclear weapon Russia could not match—but this did not deter, 
or even slow down, the Chinese Communists from fighting the bloodiest 
undeclared war in U.S. history. 

The point is our military balance is getting out of whack. And military 
efforts to straighten it up are being largely ignored. There is not much 
point in guarding the front door if the burglar is in the backyard. 

Commenting on this situation, Navy’s Admiral John Thach said last 
month, “The only answer short of national bankruptcy lies in balancing 
our military capabilities to deal with every threat adequately, but without 
the waste of our insuring for any one contingency. Nothing could be more 
foolish than to shut, bolt, lock and nail the front door closed, and leave 
the cellar door ajar.” 

If we were to categorize the problems military defense faces today, 
practically all the big ones are a result of lack of support for programs 
designed to combat conflicts of less-than-major-war caliber. The Army is 
dwindling and gathering dust. Navy conventional strength is beginning 
to creak from lack of oil. Air Force aircraft support is so low that normal 
attrition is going to reduce our tactical strength by year’s end—even though 
the books say strength will remain the same. 

In our headlong rush into space, when are we going to take our eyes 
off the moon long enough to avoid the lamp post in front of our nose?” 


Bill Borklund 
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Westinghouse has been in the radar field since 1933. In that year, Westinghouse 
engineers, pioneering in radar techniques, detected automobiles on a highway by 
beaming ultra short radio waves experimentally off a rooftop of the Westinghouse 
East Pittsburgh Plant (illustrated at right). 

Westinghouse has delivered over 35,000 radar sets . . . and continues its role today in 
ground and shipboard radar for air defense and tactical missions, airborne radar 
for reconnaissance, AEW, mapping, ASW and missiles, and such specialized areas as 
pulse-doppler, infra-red, ECCM, and 3-D radar techniques. 

Shown is one of the most significant advances in the field of tactical military equipment— 
the lightweight, highly mobile Paraballoon® Antenna, developed at the Electronics 
Division. 
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DN-ROTATING ANTENNA. A new kind of 
gr antenna, the Helisphere is considered a 
ible forerunner of those to be used for 


rful antimissile radars of the future. The 
na, pictured at the Westinghouse Research 
‘atories, produces a rotating radar beam 


put rotation of the antenna structure itself. 
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ULAR SYSTEMS. A new, low-noise ampli- 
developed by scientists at Westinghouse 
rch Laboratories for Air Arm Division ap- 
ion. This two level solid-state maser is one 

of a broad Westinghouse program of 
tular engineering for radar and other 
onic systems of the future. 


AN FLIGHT TEST FACILITY. Engineers at 
Arm Division install Aero 13-F radar and 
puter, latest and most advanced radar built 
Westinghouse. Flight test facility includes 
200 people and all facilities necessary to 
pletely service, instrument and test avionic 


ipment in Westinghouse owned and bailed 
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INFRA-RED. Westinghouse has been actively at work 
in infra-red research, design and development since 
World War Il. Extensive programs are now being con- 
ducted for applications of infra-red techniques to 
present and future military requirements as well as the 
space age. Pictured is an infra-red seeker, newly de- 
signed at Westinghouse Air Arm Division. 


WORLDWIDE SERVICE. Wherever Westinghouse radar 
is in operation ... land, sea and air... field engineers 
of the Electronics Service Department assist and in- 
struct in the operation and servicing of radar manu- 
factured by the Air Arm and Electronics Divisions. 
Graduate engineers provide this Westinghouse service 
the world over. 










BIGGEST RADAR TUBE. Heart of the longest range ship- 
borne radar ever put in service, a magnetron tube nick- 
named “Big Maggie’ was developed at the Westinghouse 
Electronic Tube Plant at Elmira. “Big Maggie” delivers 
over 10 million watts of peak power, enough to search out 
enemy planes over 400 miles away. 


COMPLETE TEST FACILITIES. Radar undergoes composite 
test at Electronics Division. A complete computer facility 
is available here and at Air Arm Division. Included are 
IBM 704 and large REAC, together with all environmental, 
shock, vibration and other test equipment necessary for 
the development of present and contemplated land, sea, 
air and space-borne systems. 


For additional information on detection systems 
and applications at Westinghouse, write to: 


Director, Customer Relations, Westinghouse Defense Products Group 
1000 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Westinghouse 


DEFENSE PRODUCTS 


AIR ARM DIVISION 

AVIATION GAS TURBINE DIVISION 
ELECTRONICS DIVISION 

AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
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Aerojet's FIRETRAC 
is a highly accurate system 


for measuring the 
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FIRETRAC configurations have been 

designed for the following drones: F6F, FOF 
QF-80, KDA (Q-2), KDB, and QB-47 
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Washington Background 





ADMIRAL RABORN’S SPECIAL PROJECTS STAFF HAS DEVELOPED 
a Program Evaluation and Revue Technique, called PERT by SP, which may build 
into a major breakthrough in research project management. Already stirring up 
widespread interest in both government and industry (examples: Air Force, Army, 
National Science Foundation, United Aircraft, Bendix, Rand Corp.), PERT is 
essentially a statistical technique which for the first time enables measuring research 
progress and problem prediction in quantitative terms. 


AN OVER-SIMPLIFIED DESCRIPTION: PERT TAKES EVALUATIONS 
of technical people on most likely, optimistic and pessimistic times in weeks for 
completing some element of the research project, pumps the information into the 
Navy’s NORT computer at Dahlgren. Result: top management can spot most 
likely trouble spots weeks, even months, ahead of time if existing research plan 
is followed, eliminate a lot of present “seat-of-the-pants” evaluation. SP scientists 
and engineers think PERT is great because it acknowledges for the first time that 
they are dealing in uncertainties. 


PENTAGON PROPHETS ARE HAVING A FIELD DAY SPECULATING 
on who’s going to get the top military jobs at mid-year. Every top job is due for 
another White House look: 

Defense Secretary McElroy is almost a sure bet to leave by December. In a 
lame duck political situation most likely replacement is Deputy Secretary Quarles 
with Defense Comptroller McNeil given a dark horse chance. 

Army Chief of Staff Maxwell Davenport Taylor intends to retire when his 
four-year hitch is up. Vice Chief Lyman Lemnitzer, trusted friend of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, is given the best chance of moving eight doors down the 
hall to Room 3E668, the Pentagon. Against him: second in command has 
not gotten the top job in the last two or three go-rounds. Strong running dark 
horse is present SHAPE chief of staff with tongue-twisting name: Gen. Courtlandt 
van Renssalaer Schuyler. 

Navy CNO Admiral Arleigh Burke also intends to retire. Three men are 
running in a dead heat to move up: Vice Chief James Russell, Admiral Harry 
Felt, Vice Admiral George Anderson. 

Marine General Randolph Pate will probably move aside at year’s end 
for Joint Chiefs chairman Twining’s brother Merrill. Air Force Generals 
Twining and White are both likely to accept another hitch in their present jobs— 
White primarily because the Air Force is just plain hurting for a lack of bodies 
in the top level general category. 


SPEAKING OF A LACK OF GENERALS, who will take over at Air Research 
and Development Command (now that Gen. Anderson has been picked to run the 
Air Materiel Command), is leaving the crystalball gazers in a quandry. Two most 
likely candidates are rated “awfully young” in rank tenure. But, on their records, 
AF missile boss Ben Schriever is picked at 5 to 3 odds, Cape Canaveral’s Donald 
Yates at 2 to 1. 


NOTE ON MISSILES: Army Engineers feel missile development is reaching 
the point where we should begin standardizing facilities, make installation a 
routine. Launching facilities have been requiring special designs—handled by 
Air Force. AF wants to turn design, as well as construction, over to Engineers 
as it now does on ordinary military construction. 


NAVY FACES A CRISIS IN ANTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE, is worried 
about how well it is going to be met (see page 18). Not only is the lack of hard- 
ware and and scientific knowledge a monumental headache, but lack of funds is 
making it hard to mount the kind of effort, “one as big as the ballistic missile 
program,” needed to do the job. Navy is forced to rely on industry help, a bigger 
industry investment (by about 60%) than Navy can back up with contracts. The 
big question: how many companies, and for how long, will continue to pour 
dollars into a very risky competition? 
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Accrued Expenditures 
Not Near, Says Stans 


Although a program has been started 
to put the Pentagon on an accrued ex- 
penditure basis, “they are a long way 
from completing it,” according to 
Budget Director Maurice Stans. Stans 
also told Congress that six government 
agencies have been placed on the sys- 
tem to date. 

Stans told Congress that DOD does 
not have the accounting system to 
handle the annual spending limit pro- 
cedure. He added that he thought “it 
would be completely ineffective to put 
them under the accrued expenditure 
basis until they have reached that state 
of development.” 

The six agencies under the accrued 
expenditure system are in the Coast 
Guard, Canal Zone government, Gen- 
eral Services Administration and Vet- 
eran’s Administration. These agencies 
are under the system as a result of a 
bill passed by last year’s Congress, 
which would permit the President to 
recommend annual spending ceilings 
for agencies which have adequate ac- 
counting systems to support it. 


Mahon Predicts Congress 
Will Boost Ike’s Funds 


Chairman George Mahon (D-Tex.) 
of the House Military Appropriations 
Subcommittee has predicted Congress 
will not be satisfied with the Presi- 
dent’s $40.9 billion defense budget, 
and will step the new obligational 
authority for DOD up to about $41.5 
billion. 

The Texas Congressman told CBS 
television’s “Face the Nation” that the 
overall budget balance would not be 
greatly changed, but that money 
would be transferred to DOD from 
other accounts. Mahon said that the 
military chiefs had originally wanted 
some $48-billion in funds, but he said 
this was “too high.” 

Defense Secretary Neil McElroy 
earlier testified before Mahon’s com- 
mittee that the budget was “adequate 
to provide for the essential program 
necessary.” 


Hebert Plans to Probe 
Weapons System Concept 


Number One item on the agenda of 
the Hebert House Armed Services In- 
vestigation Subcommittee is still the 
weapons system concept. Subcommit- 
tee chairman F. Edward Hebert (D- 
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La.) has stressed, however, that his 
agenda is not yet firm. 

According to. Hebert’s staff, all the 
group is waiting for is a go-ahead 
from full committee Chairman Carl 
Vinson (D-Ga.) This assurance comes 
in the face of reports that the sub- 
committee is concentrating on a study 
of employment of military retirees by 
defense contractors. 

In the employment question, the 
problem arises from retired officers 
turning up across the bargaining table 
from the former subordinates. This, 
some feel, works to the detriment of 
the government in negotiation, with 
the former officer sometimes  out- 
smarting the military representative. 

Tentative starting date for the much- 
touted investigation is sometime early 
this month. 


Secrecy Irks Congress 
On Construction Funds 


An absence of details in this year’s 
request for military construction funds 
has raised several questioning voices 
in Congress. The $1.35 billion Mili- 
tary construction item this year de- 
leted public references to individual 
non-classified projects, normally made 
available on a local interest basis. 

When quizzed about the change, 
DOD said “there is no question of se- 
curity classification involved.” Aim of 
the change, DOD continued, is to pre- 
vent as much as possible “any com- 
promise in the governments bargain- 
ing power . . . which would occur if 
the government cost estimates for in- 
dividual projects were revealed.” 

No further explanation was offered 
by DOD. 


Navy Engine Buys 
Scored by GAO 


Navy is spending about $100-million 
more than necessary for engine re- 
placement, because of excessive time 
allowances for engine overhaul, ac- 
cording to General Accounting Office. 

Excessive pipeline time on overhaul- 
ing engines, says GAO, has caused 
the purchase of 793 engines, worth 
about $68-million, and has dictated 
future needs for 204 more engines, 
costing $33-million. In criticizing the 
Navy, GAO pointed out that Air Force 
has cut its pipeline in this area to 150 
days, while Navy is operating with a 
275-day time lag. 





GAO said that the 50,000 high-cost 
engines in Navy inventory dictate 
better and more streamlined treatment 
in this area. The report cited a “gen- 
eral lack of expeditious handling of 
the overhauled engines in almost every 
segment of the pipeline.” 

Recommendations in the report in- 
cluded (1) setting up 150 days as a 
reasonable pipeline time; (2) recom- 
putation of engine needs; (3) reduc- 
tion of engine quantities on order, 
wherever possible; and (4) accelera- 
tion of engine flew to overhaul pipe- 
line, with increased responsibility for 
BuAer in this field. 

In spite of Navy protests that 150 
days pipeline is not enough, GAO has 
held to its recommendations. 


House Group To Probe 
IDA / Pentagon Dealings 


The relationship betwen Institute of 
Defense Analyses and the Defense De- 
partment will be the subject of a study 
by the House Military Operations Sub- 
committee. The probe should begin 
sometime this week. 

IDA makes studies for Weapon Sys- 
tems Evaluation Group, and reportedly 
has helped Advanced Research Projects 
Agency to recruit a staff of some 77 
technicians and scientists. IDA is pres- 
ently under the direction of Garrison 
Norton, former Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Air. 


A-Plane Position 
Stated by Quarles 


Spending level on the nuclear air- 
craft project will continue in FY 1960 
at about $150 million, according to 
Deputy Defense Secretary Donald 
Quarles. Quarles said “The present 
program gives high priority support to 
two alternative attacks on the funda- 
mental propulsion program.” 

He continued, “Progress along these 
fundamental lines, while impressive, 
has encountered substantial obstacles. 
It has been paced by science and tech- 
nology rather than by funding.” His 
comments were in answer to Con- 
gressional charges that the project is 
lagging because of poor leadership 
and interservice rivalries. 

Quarles said that target dates have 
been set for tests of ground proto- 
types, and that flight target dates will 
be set as soon as it is feasible. 

At the same time, Atomic Energy 
‘Commission has stated that research 
and development funds for the project 
dropped in fiscal 1958, and that indi- 
cations are for even larger reductions 
in FY ’59 and ’60. These drops, said 
AEC, came in spite of Russia’s grow- 
ing capability in this area. 
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The first nuclear powered aircraft carrier is going to cost 
something in the neighborhood of $360-380 million. Is 
it worth the investment? Navy seems to think so—but 


they are having a hard time convincing anyone else in 


the Pentagon. This is . . . 


The Case for the Nuclear 


Powered Aircraft Carrier 


66 E would have liked nuclear power in the new 

carrier we are asking for this year,” said Vice 
Admiral R. B. Prie, deputy chief of naval operations for 
air, one day last week. He added, “There are a great many 
military advantages to nuclear power for a carrier, but 
in relation to the Naval military budget they are not 
critical. The cost difference (compared to a Forrestal class 
carrier) is too great and could not be supported within 
our budget. What is critical is starting a new attack car- 
rier this year.” 

Aircraft carriers have changed considerably since World 
War II’s Essex class ships. Under pressure to handle heav- 
ier, faster, higher performance aircraft, the carriers have 
developed the same characteristics. Both the best of the 
modern conventional-powered carriers, i.e. Forrestal class 
ships, and the nuclear-powered carriers have a wide edge 
up on the World War II carriers. Among the advantages: 


All-weather safe air operating capability is nearly 100%, 
compared to less than 60% of the time for Essex class car- 
riers; aircraft operating safety is double; nuclear carriers 
can carry four times as many special weapons, over three 
times as many conventional bombs and ammunition, have 
almost unlimited endurance at high speed; the modern 
carrier is an integral part of the Navy’s defense against 
the submarine, cuts aircraft launch time in half, has more 
economical and faster aircraft servicing and maintenance 
facilities. These are highlights. The full list is almost end- 


less. 


Biggest difference between Forrestal class carriers and 
nuclear-powered ones is that nuclear power cuts logistics 
(fuel, ete.) and supporting fleet requirements drastically 
and, in general, whatever a Forrestal carrier does well a 
nuclear carrier does even better. 

The Navy’s problem: few people will argue the ques- 
tion of nuclear vs. conventional power. Too many people, 
however, wonder “Why do we need an aircraft carrier at 
all?” The Navy’s answer is built around two headaches— 
both of which the Army is also facing. Both are, to some 
extent, an off-shoot of all-out U.S. effort to build a massive 
retaliation power. One is modernization. The other is lim- 
ited war capability. Reason these problems have become 
acute is, until just recently, too few attempts have been 
made to define just what finite requirements were needed 
for massive retaliation. 


Modernization 


The fleet is wearing out. Over 80% of present active- 
duty ships were built during World War II. To maintain 
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the estimated fleet (for fiscal year 1960) of 864 ships re- 
quires at least 43 new ships a year. The Navy is getting 
20. Modernization and conversion can stave off the crisis 
somewhat—but not enough and not for long. The prob- 
lem is particularly acute with attack carriers. 


Says Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Arleigh Burke, 
“We have done all we can to modernize the Essex class 
carriers, but we can’t give them youth—or size.” There 
are nine Essex carriers in use today in a Navy attack car- 
rier fleet of 14 ships. Heavy, fast, present day aircraft have 
weakened their flight decks. Some of the new, higher per- 
formance planes can be catapulted off—but can’t land. 


But the big problem in a carrier 20-year-service life is 
the machinery and hull. It is wearing out and can’t be 
replaced except by more obsolescent equipment, will start 
forced retirement. of Essex carriers by 1962, eliminate 
them all by 1966. This would still be no problem if the 
Navy could walk into a shipyard and buy carriers off the 
shelf. But it takes approximately four years to build a 
carrier after the order is placed, means the order would 
have to be placed now to have a new carrier in 1963. 


The key point: Navy must plan well ahead and maintain 
an orderly replacement to keep the attack carrier fleet at 
a 14-ship level. To do it, Navy proposes to start building 
a new carrier every other year. There’s a request for one 
Forrestal-type in the current budget. To keep two carriers, 
in the Mediterranean, three in Pacific, maintain training, 
repair and crew rotation requirements means 14 carriers 
in the pipeline. “Any fewer than this,” says Admiral Pirie, 
“and we'll have to cut back on our commitments.” More 
to the point: if another hot spot develops, this 14-carrier 
fleet will be strained to the breaking point. 


The Navy has modernized World War II carriers as 
much as possible. Limited landing deck length, aging 
hulls and machinery, and lack of fuel and hangar deck ca- 
pacity combine to make further modernization uneco- 
nomical and impractical. 


Limited War 


No one has ever really defined “limited war”’—except as 
a nebulous area somewhere short of everyone trying to 
blow the earth apart with one bomb. 


But Navy justifies its need for new carriers primarily on 
their versatility and effectiveness in this area. They have 
plenty of impressive examples to back them up—Suez, 
Lebanon, Quemoy (and some privately voiced military 
opinions that Berlin is just a decoy, the communists are 
about to try again somewhere else). 
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The Navy has built its combat capability around the 
carrier. But the key to how effectively the. carrier can 
“control” limited war is the capability of carriers present 
in the area to field high performance aircraft equal to or 
better than anything the communists could throw against 
them. With inferior aircraft Navy’s “show the flag” idea 
becomes a joke. 

The Navy argument: “We are approaching an era of 
nuclear weapon sufficiency (which should) result in a 
nuclear stalemate for an indefinite period. To attain their 
stated objective of dominating the world, the Soviets will 
continue to resort to measures short of general war. 

“Deterrent forces such as strategic missiles, strategic air- 
craft or missile submarines, are of little or no value in 
the prosecution of limited war. High performance aircraft 
from attack carriers can apply the exact amount of force 
required with precision and discrimination to meet a wide 
variety of situations wherever and whenever trouble de- 
velops around the globe.” 

Says Admiral Burke, “Missiles have not, and will not in 
the foreseeable future, replace manned aircraft in limited 
wars.” But Navy is having a hard time finding what they 
consider adequate financial backing. Here are some of the 
charges and their answers: 

Charge: Attack aircraft carriers have admittedly been 
decisive weapons in the past, but the advent of the bal- 
listic missile era renders them obsolete. 

Rebuttal: Ballistic missiles, including Polaris installed in 
nuclear submarines, are like other strategic weapons in 
that they are of vital importance insofar as they establish 
our deterrent/retaliatory capability with respect to gen- 
eral or all-out war. 

But their use in deterring or containing limited wars, 
creates grave danger of enlarging the scope of the con- 
flict and participating general war. 

Charge: Attack aircraft carriers are useful only in limited 
war situations. 


Rebuttal: A primary use of carriers is in limited war. 


where they can: 

Respond promptly with ready forces; Project controlled 
U.S. power overseas, reducing to a minimum the risk of 
starting a general war; Counter high performance Soviet 
aircraft and maintain control of the air over the Fleet and 
the landing forces; Support and protect amphibious land- 
ings; Provide close air support to ground troops and 
interdict enemy lines of communications; and Mount air 
attacks precisely tailored to the objective. 

Finally, if general war should occur, aircraft carriers can 
mount nuclear attacks upon vital targets almost anywhere 
on the periphery of the Eurasian land mass, from their 
deployed positions. 

They may represent a major portion of our residual re- 
taliatory capability, in case of a surprise nuclear attack 
because of their high degree of survivability and immunity 
to surprise. 

This general war nuclear potential does not detract from 
the carrier’s limited war capability. 

Charge: The attack aircraft carrier has limited usefulness 
as compared with other weapons systems. 

Rebuttal: Attack aircraft carriers are the most versatile 
weapons so far devised. They can project U.S. power 
overseas without dependence upon land bases, are self- 
contained, self-supporting units capable of remaining at 
sea for long periods. 

Charge: Aircraft carriers are very costly. 

Rebuttal: Any complex weapon system is expensive. The 
aircraft carrier, however, is designed and built to be a 
first-line combat ship for over 20 years, which amortized 
over this period, is a relatively inexpensive capital invest- 
ment in national defense. 

If it is effective in inhibiting aggression, it represents 
a savings many times its cost. 
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Charge: The carrier is easy to find—a sitting duck. 

Rebuttal: Carriers can survive in the nuclear missile age. 
The key to this is mobility and dispersal. 

Carriers can be destroyed if enough power is brought 
against them. So can any other military target. But it takes 
more enemy effort—more aircraft—more missiles—more 
time—to destroy a carrier than any other moving target. 

Charge: Attack aircraft carriers are very vulnerable to 
submarines, aircraft and missiles. 

Rebuttal: Fleet carrier formations are large and of great 
depth. Aircraft, missiles, guns, radar and other electronic 
devices provide coordinated means to deny penetration. 
These interlocking defensive weapon systems are linked 
tactically to insure a greater probability of destruction with 
increased depth. 

Experienced pilots in unilateral and joint exercises have 
repeatedly demonstrated the difficulty of delivering a 
lethal attack on carriers. The effort required to pierce the 
task force defenses has been confirmed in war games. 

Another important point: The major effort launched 
against carrier forces will mean diversion from other U.S. 
or Allied Forces and targets. This major effort will be 
directed against forces at sea. A near miss at sea is harm- 
less, whereas a near miss in the U.S. could destroy Chicago 
or New York. 





The Future 


Aircraft size, equipment and performance characteristics 
dictate carrier size. To maintain any kind of modern fleet 
air arm at all, Navy must have carriers of at least For- 
restal size. The pitch for a nuclear powered carrier is a 
matter of degree. Although a Forrestal carrier (with a 
$260 million price tag) costs from $100-120 million less 
than a CVAN like the now-building Enterprise, it also 
costs an estimated $80 million more to operate over its 
20-year service life. Navy thinks the difference is more 
than paid for with increased combat performance—but a 
Forrestal is better than none. 

When Admiral Pirie moved into the Pentagon, top man 
Burke told him, “The most important thing you have to do 
is get a carrier authorized.” There were indications late last 
year that he would have help from Defense Secretary Neil 
McElroy. At that time, McElroy observed that the Navy’s 
mission of keeping the sea lanes open (which they say 
they cannot do without modern carriers) is of growing 
importance in the era of peripheral wars. He added that 
lessons learned in Taiwan, Lebanon and other places indi- 
cate airlift is limited by the availability of airports and 
service facilities in the countries to which support must 
be given. The carrier is a self-sustaining unit, creates no 
such limitations. 

Probably under budget tightening pressure, the support 
has not jelled as much as the Navy would like. Boost in 
the Polaris program and the resultant jump in dollar re- 
quirement has resulted in cutback of aircraft development, 
foreed Navy to back off from second nuclear carrier pro- 
posal, ask for another Forrestal-class carrier instead. 

Navy believes the finite requirements for global war 
deterrent strength will soon be met, is striving to boost 
its limited war capability. This accounts for a high-ranking 
Navy official’s recent statement that he would rather have 
another carrier than more Polaris-carrying submarines. 
(He’s getting the submarines anyway.) 

How important is the carrier to their job? To quote one 
Navy man: 

“Control of the sea will not alone insure victory, but 
carefully exploited it can be a powerful element in mili- 
tary success. Today, control of the sea cannot be won 
and maintained without superiority in the air overhead, 
and no better way has yet been found to insure that su- 
periority than by aircraft flow from carriers.” 
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Fifth in a series on military- 


contractor relationships. 


Why Research Costs Too Much 
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By Burgess Dempster 


President, Electronic Engineering 
Company of California 


In Brief: 


1—The present government method for contracting develop- 
ment work (cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts) often works to the 
disadvantage of the government (and thus the taxpayer). 

2—Proposal preparation costs are frequently excessive, and 
contracts often go to companies that are not the best able to do 


the work. 
3 





Those in the electronics industry—receiving a major 


portion of development contracts—have a responsibility to im- 
prove the basis of development contracts. 

4—The problem involves more than rules and formal con- 
tracting procedures. The attitude of Congress sets many of the 


rules for contracting officers. 





IHE government too often doesn’t 
get the best possible deal on cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts. 

Because practically all research and 
development work is done on CPFF 
contracts, this means a heavy waste in 
money and, much worse, a dangerous 
delay in accomplishing vital research 
projects. 

A CPFF contract is the usual con- 
tract used for jobs where it is diffi- 
cult or impossible to specify the exact 
work to be done, and to closely esti- 
mate job costs. 

On a CPFF contract, the contractor 
agrees to exert his best effort to do the 
given job in the least time at the least 
cost. If the work is not done for the 
estimated amount, the contractor is 
under no contractual obligation to con- 
tinue. 

When more money is needed, a new 
cost estimate is prepared and sub- 
mitted to the government. The govern- 
ment may decide to put more money 
in the pot or to discontinue work. 
Also, they may decide to do less than 
originally intended and add only 
enough money to complete just a part 
of the original job. This extra money is 
usually called an override. It does not 
provide for increased fixed fee. An 
override, therefore, reduces the per- 
centage profit. 

This may actually reduce profits to 
near the vanishing point, because the 
government doesn’t pay the full cost of 
doing business. It does not pay interest 
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on money which the company may 
need to borrow, doesn’t pay enter- 
tainment expenses, product advertis- 
ing, financing charges and a few other 
similar categories. 

If the company completes the job 
for less than the original estimate, the 
fee remains the same and profit per- 
centage goes up. 

This is the general basis for CPFF 
contracts. It is a contracting method 
which some legislators don’t seem to 
understand, even though a great deal 
of money is spent each year on CPFF 
contracts. 

Contracting officers do a _ consci- 
entious job and follow the rules to the 
best of their ability, but the rules do 
not always permit them to do the best 
job of contract awarding. A large part 
of this is caused by Congressional 
atmosphere. 

Emphasis on advertised bids, and 
the fact that our Representatives do 
not seem to understand that develop- 
ment work differs from buying hard- 
ware, has created a situation that is 
not the best for all concerned. 

They do not realize that it is both 
impossible and undesirable to write 
rigid specifications for research work. 
They forget that research is, in some 
ways, the most vital aspect of our de- 
fense effort and they have not given 
it the study and attention it deserves. 

If we would make headway towards 
better understanding and administra- 
tion of R & D contracting, we must 


correct this. The electronics industry 
has a tremendous stake in research and 
a real obligation to show leadership 
in this problem. 

Electronics is involved in practically 
every phase of our defense effort. Un- 
like aircraft, ordnance, and other well 
established industries, electronics re- 
quires a very small investment in 
equipment to get started. 

This enables an engineer with little 
more than a soldering iron to set him- 
self up in business. A company in some 
other business can get into the elec- 
tronics picture by simply inserting a 
want ad and providing a modest supply 
of test equipment. 

A cost-plus-fixed-fee contract en- 
ables such new organizations to get 
started with limited capital. Costs are 
paid as the job progresses and no risk 
is involved. 

If this always resulted in a fast, 
economical research job and accom- 
plished exactly what the government 
looked for, (the best job for the least 
money in the least time), we would 
have no complaints. Unfortunately, this 
system often costs the country time and 
money. 

Suppose another company has just 
completed a similar job for the con- 
tracting agency. 

An example would be a company 
competing for a highly specialized de- 
velopment/production contract in the 
missile area. Their engineers know the 
requirements, the problems, the people 
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they will have to work with, and the 
company’s shop has experienced tech- 
nicians who have just finished building 
excellent equipment. 

The competing company has never 
done this type of work, and has never 
handled a job for the particular gov- 
ernment activity. But the work looked 
attractive. While these figures are not 
actual, the relation could be as follows: 

Company No. | $150,000 and 

Cost Estimate 5 months 

Company No. 2 $100,000 and 

Cost Estimate 3 months 

Both proposals are cost-plus-fixed- 
fee. The fees are both 7%, or: 

Company No. | Fee $10,500 

Company No. 2 Fee $ 7,000 

Suppose that Company No. 2 is a 
large, well-known electronics company 
with plenty of knowledge and experi- 
ence in electronics, but limited know- 
how in the specific field covered by 
the proposal. During proposal evalua- 
tions, neither technical group nor con- 
tracting office would say this company 
was not qualified. 


DROP IN PERCENTAGE PROFIT WITH OVERRIDES 
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So the job goes to the big company. 

Learning time, false starts along the 
way, and the inexperience of the shop 
made costs go far higher than esti- 
mated, and job time became consider- 
ably more than the original three 
months promised. Final cost could be 
about: 

$200,000 plus $7,000 fee, or a total 
$207,000. 

The time might have stretched to 
seven months. 

Company No. 1 would probably 
hold to their estimate. Recent experi- 
ence enabled them to make a good 
estimate, and they were in a position 
to save all learning-and-getting-started 
time. Total cost would probably be: 

$150,000 plus a $10,500 fee or a 
total $160,500. 

This would have saved the govern- 
ment $46,500 and two months. 

In this case it was virtually impos- 
sible for. the contracting officer to 
award the contract to No. 1. If he had, 
the ensuing pressure could have been 
intolerable. 
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The pressure could start with a 
phone call from a Senator to the De- 
fense Department to find out the facts, 
and then could go up and down the 
chain of command at tremendous cost 
in time and money. There might even 
be an implied threat to make it diffi- 
cult to clear the next year’s budget. 

The electronics industry must take 
an active role in this kind of situation. 
As a part of coming of age in the 
electronics industry and by demonstrat- 
ing our interest in getting more de- 
fense per dollar, we must think and 
act constructively. 

We must talk to and write to our 
congressmen to show them the prob- 
lems, explain the actual circumstances 
and suggest solutions. We must show 
them the kind of work that we do, the 
contracting problems that face us and, 
above all, the difference between 
R & D work and turning out hard- 
ware. 

Suggest possible solutions. For in- 
stance: 

Do not expect junior military officers 
to display the judgment needed to 
place large R & D contracts. We know 
experience is needed. Yet we have had 
to deal with earnest, intelligent young 
men thrown into a job over their heads. 

Emphasize that contracting officers 
must take into account more than the 


company’s facilities and background.’ 


This does not account for the things 
a banker or an experienced purchasing 
agent negotiating a large contract looks 
for. This is spirit, drive, manage- 
ment competence, resourcefulness and 
morale. These things can mean much 
more than most of the items on the 
facilities’ surveys. The contracting 
officer must be free to evaluate these 
and other things without fear of polli- 
tical reprisal. 

Possibly Congress should encourage 
the DoD to review the basic rules for 
CPFF contracts: 

Possible Change In Rules For Fees 

1. Reduce the dollar amount of the 
fee for overrides. 

2. Reduce the dollar amount of the 
fee for unexcused delays in comple- 
tion. 

3. Increase the dollar amount of the 
fee for completion for less than the 
estimated cost. 

4. Increase the dollar amount of the 
fee for early completion. 

This scheme will not prevent under- 
estimations, but it will increase the 
penalty for underestimations and will 
discourage the tendency towards this. 

A similar penalty (and reward) 
should be worked out for late (or early) 
delivery. This would prevent totally 
unrealistic promises aimed at getting 
contracts. 

We also need more publicity on 
awards. We now are told (except on 


classified contracts) the award figure. 
We also have reporting on overrides, 
but it is difficult to separate (in pub- 
lished figures) the new money added 
to a contract for new work from the 
amount that is being spent because of 
underestimation. This makes it virtually 
impossible to get any meaning from 
the published figures. 

Some method of holding contracting 
officers more responsible for expensive 
or slow jobs should be worked out. 
The contracting officer should be held 
accountable in some way for contractor 
performance. 

In evaluating contractors, it seems 
that too little heed is paid to a con- 
tractor’s work habits. A long history 
of CPFF contracts tends to sloppiness 
and less than a 100% effort. 

Under existing rules, expenditures 
are carefully screened by government 
auditors, and their job is reviewed by 
the General Accounting Office. But 
little importance is placed on good 
management, energy, and sincere de- 
sire on the part of a company’s em- 
ployees to furnish full value. 

Virtue is supposed to win out in 
the end, and usually it does; but we 
should help the well-managed company 
to win sooner by recognizing good 
management in awarding contracts. 

We all have experienced exasperat- 
ing delay in every phase of the con- 
tracting procedure. This delay is fre- 
quently followed by an attempt to 
make up for lost time by short chang- 
ing the time allowed the contractor for 
his work. 

It is possible to shorten the govern- 
ment red-tape cycle. We see paper 
shuffling miracles at the end of every 
fiscal year. In June, red-tape pro- 
cedures that would take two months 
at any other time are done in two 
weeks. We need this same urgency 
twelve months of the year. 

Administrative procedures need to 
be reviewed. Decisions must be proc- 
essed faster. It is frequently not the 
time required for the technical man 
to decide that creates a long delay. 
Rather it is the time for question and 
answer to go through channels. 

We need ways to get the same 
urgency into electronic R & D con- 
tracts. R & D contracts furnish the 
basis on which our country and our 
civilization depend. They do not have 
the glamour of production lines. But 
for the future, they have more im- 
portance than shiny new airplanes and 
tons of hardware. 

To make electronics do the job it 
should be doing, we must be aware 
of our responsibilities. Each of us must 
do his part to enable our contracting 
agencies to do a better job of getting 
the best deal for their billions of dol- 


lars. 
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EFENSE spending is probably the 

farthest thing from the mind of the 
civilian who has come home on a rainy 
night to eat his TV dinner and watch 
his favorite television program, but 
there are probably fewer things closer 
at hand. 

Besides the constant military readi- 
ness which this spending provides, the 
many indirect products of defense ex- 
penditures are hard by. Air Force work 
with aircraft early warning systems 
made television available to the civilian 
economy years before it would have 
otherwise been ready. The TV dinner 
is a follow-on to an Air Force project 
to develop partially pre-cooked dinners 
for aircrews flying constant, long, non- 
stop defense missions. There’s even a 
chance that his white shirt was 
bleached by a Navy-developed prod- 
uct. 

If the man was paid that day, and 
is employed in the electronics indus- 
try, chances are his salary is paid at 
least partly by the Defense budget. 
He may even have qualified for his 
job on the training he got during his 
two-year draft hitch. 

At Diamond Ordnance Fuze Labora- 
tories, in Washington, D.C., somebody 
has dreamed up a slogan which neatly 
sums up an interesting situation. The 
slogan: DOFL Defense Dollars De- 
liver Double Dividends. The situation: 
Although it is more often overlooked 
than not, a tremendous share of the 
money spent in defending the nation 
works at two jobs, and creates many 
direct. and indirect benefits to the 
civilian economy. 

These benefits, and many related 
facts, are covered extensively in a two- 
volume, 824-page report prepared by 
a research group in the Operations Re- 
search Office of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

The report’s aim is to dispel “The 
customary attitude . . . that a dollar 
saved from defense is a dollar available 
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for some more worthwhile purpose.” 
The report points out that “within the 
military budget, some items have only 
military value, but there are others 
that have economic value as well. 
Some of these latter are of considerable 
value to the civilian economy, quite 
apart from their contribution to na- 
tional security. It is a thesis of this 
report that, without the military need, 
these expenditures would not have 
been made and the corresponding 
civilian benefits would not have re- 
sulted.” 

The study’s conclusions, in general 
terms, are as follows: First, the study 


group said that military Research and ° 


Development projects usually benefit 
the civilian economy. Almost all mili- 
tary R&D, says the report, has a trans- 
fer value. ORO points out that the 
flow is not a one-way proposition. 
There is definite feedback to the mili- 
tary from civilian research, and the 
overall effect is “a more effective mili- 
tary establishment and a more produc- 
tive civilian economy.” 

Second, the report said that most 
military occupations today have civilian 
counterparts. This, naturally, results in 
direct transfer of military-trained per- 
sonnel to the civilian labor market. 
While there is no total and accurate 
record of this, the ORO report says 
that now, more than ever before, there 
is a trend in the services to train tech- 
nical specialists rather than combat 
soldiers. 

Third, the report points to many in- 
direct effects stemming from defense 
spending. Not only the prime aircraft 
manufacturer, but the many firms in 
the subcontract structure gain from a 
major defense contract. In the same 
vein, a highly effective community re- 
lations device used by Air Force is to 
pay base personnel in two-dollar bills. 
Local townspeople can then see just 
how much of their income is gener- 
ated by the military. 


Means to the U.S. Economy 


ORO says the most recent account- 
ing shows the defense economy ac- 
counting for roughly one dollar out of 
every ten in the Gross National Prod- 
uct. “In the face of an apparently end- 
less Soviet threat,” it goes on, “the cost 
of the national security program will 
probably continue to account for an 
important share—between eight and 
15 percent—of the U.S. Gross Na- 
tional Product for the foreseeable fu- 
ture.” In this light, it must be taken 
as an investment, and balanced against 
benefits gained. 

Against direct defense dollar costs 
is balanced national security, and de- 
fense of the free world. Balancing the 
inflation factor, which occurs when 
heavy defense spending is piled on a 
capacity economy, is the extensive 
transfer value of military research and 
development. Time costs—the years 
devoted to military service by the in- 
dividual—are offset by development of 
human resources through military 
training. 

Resource costs, caused when priority 
is given to defense projects, are bal- 
anced against the successful develop- 
ment of resources—such as atomic 
power—which are too costly or exten- 
sive to be handled by private industry. 
Real costs are measured in alternative 
goods or services which the defense 
funds might otherwise have purchased. 
Against this may be figured stabilizing 
effects of defense spending, that can 
exert a partial counter-cyclical effect 
on the civilian business cycle. 

To reach their conclusions, the ORO 
study group worked from three stand- 
points: (1) Resources and Develop- 
ment Allocation, under which military 
activities and expenditures affecting de- 
velopment, allocation or creation of 
new resources were studied. (2) Proc- 
essing, covering direct and indirect ef- 
fects of material-to-end-product work 
influenced by military spending. And, 
(3) Final Demand, including military 
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expenditures which effect consumption 
of individuals, industry and govern- 
ment. 

In the first category, the ORO re- 
port says there has been “relatively 
little appreciation” of the extent to 
which civilian enterprise is influenced 
by military research and development, 
and second, the extent to which the 
country’s resources and economic de- 
velopment are influenced by military 
spending. 

The report points out that even in 
the earliest days of our own history, 
the transfer values of military con- 
tracts and R&D were important. A 
case cited is the important Army con- 
tract given to Eli Whitney to develop 
a mass production technique which 
would fill Army musket orders more 
quickly and with advantages of inter- 
changeability of parts. The contribution 
that Whitney made as a result of this 
contract was fundamental in the con- 
tinuing development of the industrial 
revolution, then in its early stages. 

“Throughout the years,” says the re- 
port, “many civilian products and tech- 
niques have been the direct result of 
military needs which dictated R&D 
programs.” An outstanding recent ex- 
ample of this is shown by the elec- 
tronic computer industry. 

This industry was a direct outgrowth 
of Army-sponsored research in World 
War II. By 1957, the computer in- 
dustry was selling or renting some 
$350 million worth of machines an- 
nually, and the figure is still climbing. 
Nor does it include the indirect im- 
pact computers have created in in- 
creased work outputs and scientific ad- 
vances. 


Military R&D Impact 


It appears understated when the re- 
port concludes that “Given the fact 
that over 50% of the total R&D in the 
United States is being carried on by 
or for the military, the effects on, and 
the importance to, the entire economy 
of military R&D cannot be overesti- 
mated . . . Since a good part of the 
R&D being done at the present time 
is for the military, any change in the 
volume and quality of R&D being 
done for the military will have im- 
portant effects upon the direction and 
rate of the economic development of 
the nation.” 

In spite of the foregoing, the ORO 
group says that “one of the problems, 
still relatively unsolved in the U.S., 
is that of establishing and maintaining 
a communication system which keeps 
all individuals and organizations in- 
formed on R&D developments in their 
fields of interest.” While the report 
says there is “no ready answer ap- 
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parent,” it suggests that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Office of Technical 
Services, a group which abstracts 
scientific papers, be given a larger 
staff, better able to cope with informa- 
tion dissemination. Also criticised were 
sometimes erratic and unreasonable 
security programs in the government. 
There are “need to know” obstacles 
which frequently prevent information 
flow which might be critical to R&D 
progress. 

The report defines Processing as the 
conversion of basic materials and 
energy into intermediate and end prod- 
ucts and services. Under that heading, 
it considers only those military deci- 
sions directly concerned with the pro- 
duction process. This general area is 
further broken down into (1) inter- 
industry effects, (2) income multiplier 
effects, when defense spending stimu- 
lates individual consumer buying, and 
(3) the accelerator effect, under which 
business efforts are stepped up as a re- 
sult of increased defense stimulated 
consumption. Only the first of these is 
discussed in detail. 

In the report’s section on Final De- 
mand, the aim was to describe ex- 
penditures previously covered, examin- 
ing their effects on income, employ- 
ment and prices. 

Covered first was the impact of de- 
fense spending on local economies. 
“Frequently,” the section begins, “the 
assumption is made that shifts in de- 
fense expenditures can be met with 
minimal dislocation, due to the flexi- 
bility and vigor of the economy. The 
reactions,” it continues, “vary a great 
deal, and depend upon various situa- 
tions which exist at any given time 
with respect to levels of civilian de- 
mand, income levels, diversification of 
local economies and the like.” 

The simplest and most obvious im- 
pact occurs when a full-capacity labor 
area receives additional defense work. 
Contractors must go beyond the im- 
mediate area to recruit needed em- 
ployees, and pay _ correspondingly 
higher wages. This forces general 
wages and costs in the area to rise, and 
subsequently forces up the cost of liv- 
ing. 

There are cases in which construc- 
tion of a military installation has caused 
an entire town to be built, and then 
forced it to revert to its original, or 
lower, economic status, when the in- 
stallation closed or moved. The cancel- 
lation half of the coin is illustrated in 
the Long Beach/Los Angeles, Calif. 
area, during May-November, 1957. 
During that period, some 29,000 air- 
craft workers were laid off, nearly 
9,000 of them in a two-month period. 
Says the ORO report: “Local businesses 
of almost every description were ad- 
versely affected by declining sales to 


this large segment of local labor force.” 

The ORO study shows “not what 
must happen in every case—but rather 
what can happen, given certain cir- 
cumstances. If a cutback in defense 
production takes place at a time, and 
in an area where alternative forms of 
employment are available, the impact 
is bound to be less severe. Indeed, 
under certain circumstances, such as a 
high rate of inflation, a cutback may 
have salutary effects on price levels 
and the real level of income. But, where 
such an alternative opportunity does 
not exist, a severe cut in defense ex- 
penditures cannot be viewed except in 
terms of the unhappy consequences to 
the consumers whose purchasing power 
is cut off—and all the implications this 
may have for businesses supplying 
their wants.” 

Both local and national tax receipts 
are subject to defense spending. A 
rough rule of thumb holds that a $10 
billion change in the Gross National 
Product causes roughly a $3 billion 
change in local, state and federal tax 
receipts. Of this, the lion’s share— 
about $2 billion—goes back to the 
Federal Government, with the re- 
mainder split between the two smaller 
groups. 





Two-way Street 


“As a result,” the ORO group says, 
“a defense expenditure viewed in a 
fiscal or budget frame of reference has 
at least two dimensions. The tax re- 
ceipt dimension is generally disre- 
garded, and yet its importance to the 
funding of other operations, industry 
itself, or debt reduction, under the 
various employment assumptions which 
can be made, may not be insignificant.” 

In conclusion, the ORO report says 
that its chief goal has been “to indicate 
the great degree to which military ex- 
penditures pervade our economy and 
our lives. In some ways, these ex- 
penditures exert undesirable influences 
—while in other ways they benefit the 
country above and beyond the mili- 
tary protection they provide. 

“Analysis of the effects of defense 
spending tends to force us to appraise 
the impact of military expenditures not 
on the basis of purchases of military 
and end items, but on the basis of what 
the expenditures do to the general wel- 
fare of the economy, given a multitude 
of wants and the like. In order to en- 
hance the possibility of this more bal- 
anced appraisal of the real cost of de- 
fense expenditures to our society, the 
analytical framework of the study has 
envisioned the effects of military ex- 
penditures in terms of their impacts 
on resources, processing and final de- 
mand.” 
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On military operations, where 
travel and maneuver routes are 
often uncertain, off-road haulers are 
essential for reliable earthmoving. 
That’s why you should check the go- 
anywhere LeTourneau-Westing- 
house Rear-Dump. This hauler car- 
ries full loads over rough, soft, or 
slippery ground where ordinary 
heavy-duty dump trucks can’t go 
empty. Here’s why: 


Built-in traction aids 


Traction and flotation aids, built 
into Tournapull® prime-mover, read- 
ily take loaded hauler over poor 
footing and up grades of 13%. Big, 
low-pressure tires “float” machine 
over sand, mud, or other obstacles. 
Broad tire-lugs maintain traction 
over any type of surface. Power- 
transfer differential puts 80% of 
traction on drive wheel in firmer 
footing, when either wheel begins to 
spin. Ninety-degree turn, geared 
electric kingpin steer enables opera- 
tor to “swing” machine and “walk” 
out of deep ruts or soft spots. 


Spots fast, easily loaded, 
dumps clean 


Tournapull Rear-Dump gives you 
other important operating advan- 
tages. Maneuvering to get into load- 
ing or dumping position, Rear- 
Dump makes U-turns in less than 
its own length. Big, wide, low-rear- 
entry bowl, with flared sides, makes 
easy target for any dipper, speeds 





















tn sticky muck, 22-ton C Reor-Dump hauls 
rock to disposal area. Big, low-pressure tires 


Operator backs 11-ton D Rear-Dump to edge of disposal bank for a clean, 
safe discharge of load. All traction force is on front wheels, which hold 
machine steady and safe at soft bank edge. Material drops clean. 





Off-road dumper 


hauls steadily 
where other units 
cant go empty 


broken 


king- 


pin power steer, power-transfer differential keep 
unit hauling where other units would bog down 








loading. Dumping of load is accom- 
plished in a few seconds. Touch of a 
dashboard switch triggers electric 
motor, raising body to best angle 
for fast dump or controlled spread. 


No complex mechanisms to fail 


The L-W Rear-Dump stands up 
better than conventional haulers 
under heavy off-road work schedules 
because of its simple design. There 
are no long drive-shafts, no hydrau- 
lics, no spring hangers, no “hinged” 
steering connections on this ma- 
chine. Tournapull Rear-Dump gives 


LETOURNEAU-WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY 
7 A Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


FACTORIES in Peoria, Illinois; Toccoa, Georgia; Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Sydney, Australia; and Campinas, Brazil 


Where quality is a habit 








you high mechanical efficiency and 
low maintenance cost. 


LeTourneau-Westinghouse Tourna- 
pull Rear-Dumps are built in 3 sizes 
...11-ton, 138-hp “D”; 22-ton, 226- 
hp “C”; and 35-ton, 335-hp “B”. 
Torque converter available on “C” 
and “B” units. Ask for specifica- 
tions on the size which best meets 
your current work requirements. 


World-wide chain of L-W Distribu- 
tors guarantees fast service and parts 
supply wherever your Rear-Dumps 


happen to be based. 
RD-1554-ML-1 


Government Sales Dept. 
Peoria, Mlinois Ph, 3-4521 
916 Ring Bidg., 1200 18th St. N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. Ph. Republic 7-7445 
994 Pacific Electric Bldg., 610 S. Main St. 
Los Angeles 14, Cal. Ph. Michigan 9-717 











an We Stop the Silent Assassin? 


According to Rear Admiral John S. Thach, 12 missile- 


carrying submarines sprinkled along our shoreline could 


knock out 70% of the U.S. economy in one blow. 


HEN Navy ’s nuclear-powered 

submarine Nautilus steamed un- 
derwater over the top of the world 
late last year, the feat made world- 
wide headlines and Navy men were 
elated—most of them. 

One man who did not feel unquali- 
fied joy was Read Admiral John S. 
Thach, commander of the Navy’s Task 
Group ALFA and the man responsible 
for building a submarine defense. To 
Thach, the event just underlined what 
he already knew—while anti-subma- 
rine warfare developments have pro- 
gressed as well as most other military 
research efforts over the past 15 years, 
submarine technology has leaped clear 
out of sight. 

Best analogy: in the ballistic missile 
field (where everyone seems to be an 
expert on “gaps”) if Russia had their 
present missile arsenal and we were 
just beginning to think about our first 
Redstone, the gap would still not be 
as big as the spread between subma- 
rines and anti-submarine weapons. And 
it is a gap not only of hardware but 
of scientific knowledge. 

In the frantic scramble into space, 
the depths of the ocean—our back 
door as it were—remain almost un- 
known and unexplored. Russia in the 
International Geophysical Year, by 
contrast, placed her greatest emphasis 
on a contribution to oceanography. 
“Our greatest need in ASW today,” 
says Thach, “is some sort of undersea 
early warning radar that can make the 
opaque oceans as transparent as the 
air.” 

How big is the threat? Admiral Ar- 
leigh Burke has declared Anti-Subma- 
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rine Warfare the Navy’s number one 
priority mission. The reasons are not 
new, have actually been belabored for 
over two years. Only in the last few 
months, however, have the reasons be- 
gun to make any dent in minds pre- 
occupied with missiles and space flight 
—as submarine engineers pump an 
apparently unending stream of bigger, 
faster, quieter boats into the water. 
Oceans separate us from nine-tenths 
of the world’s population, carry 99% 
of our overseas shipping. Red dots (to 
represent ships) placed on a map of 
the North Atlantic on any given day 


GD’s Dick 


Navy’s RAdm. 
Thach Richardson 


make that 12 million square miles of 
ocean look like a bad case of small 
pox. Says the Navy, “These are the 
sinews of our Free World alliances. 
Without them, our allies could not 
survive. Without them, our own sur- 
vival is questionable.” 

Adds Thach, “Hitler started his war 
with about 60 U-boats, the old fash- 
ioned kind that could submerge only 
temporarily, and he nearly strangled 
us. The Russians have eight times that 
many right now. Most of them are 
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by Bill Borklund 


new. They're fast. Snorkels are stand- 
ard equipment. Nuclear propulsion is 
only a matter of time.” 

(For that matter, the snorkel-carry- 
ing submarine is not such an old- 
fashioned vehicle. At the end of World 
War II, we still had no adequate de- 
fense for it and it manages to con- 
found Jimmy Thach’s Task Force 
ALFA all too often even today.) 

Soviet submarines are going farther 
and farther away from their home 
base. Each day in the North Atlantic 
alone there are from seven to ten con- 
tacts made which are rated, variously, 
as positively, probably or possibly sub- 
marines that, to use the Navy expres- 
sion, are “not of friendly configura- 
tion.” “In the present state of the art,” 
says Thach, “we can’t prove or dis- 
prove whether subs are around or not.” 

Rear Admiral J. T. Hayward, dep- 
uty chief of naval operations for re- 
search and development, says the Navy 
is pouring about $132 million a year 
into R&D projects peculiar to ASW 
plus more dollars into several related 
projects which may have ASW appli- 
cation. But there is a strong feeling 
that even more effort is needed. The 
almost unanimous opinion of worried 
Navy men: “To solve this problem is 
going to require as concerted an effort 
as developing the ballistic missile has.” 

‘Most encouraging sign, to the Navy, 
in this whole gigantic headache has 
been the growing parade of industrial 
firms taking up the problem on their 
own. One of the best examples, is Gen- 
eral Dynamics corporation. Two years 
ago, it began organizing what amounts 
to a weapon system approach to the 
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project—an idea other firms have since 
copied—is steering the cream of its 
engineering talent into ASW. Current- 
ly spending more of its own money 
than Navy money on ASW, General 
Dynamics recently spent about $250,- 
000 building the nation’s largest in- 
door underwater acoustic test facility 
at its Stromberg-Carlson division. 

Key to what GD thinks of the proj- 
ect and how to solve it is its Anti- 
Submarine Warfare Planning and Co- 
ordinating Committee. Set up in 1957, 
the ASW committee is far more than 
its name implies, actually amounts 
to a board for ASW management. 
Headed by Lawrence B. Richardson, 
engineering senior vice president for 
General Dynamics, the group has 
three jobs: to guide and direct the 
divisions in comprehensive planning 
for future anti-submarine warfare 
equipment; to coordinate ASW system 
activities throughout the corporation; 
and to stimulate and insure continuous 
exchange of ideas on ASW systems 
and sub-systems, and assign responsi- 
bilities for action. 

More important: each member has 
department command authority in his 
own division, can back up committee 
decisions with orders instead of re- 
quests. The committee members: 

Chairman Richardson; ASW projects 
coordinator James G. Wenzel, Convair, 
San Diego; Kenneth Stiles, vice presi- 
dent, plans and programs, General 
Dynamics; Dr. Royal Weller, engi- 
neering vice president, Stromberg- 
Carlson; Andrew I. McKee, vice presi- 
dent and director of research and de- 
sign, Electric Boat; Raymond C. Se- 
bold, engineering vice president, Con- 
vair division; Charles D. Perrine, Jr., 
asst. div. manager, engineering, Con- 
vair—Pomona; and W. K. Ebel®, en- 
gineering vice president, Canadair, 
Lmtd. 

Total committee strength, including 
alternates, runs only about 20-25 
persons. It’s small size jibes with a 
GD philosophy about such things. Al- 
though the GD empire spread all over 
the U.S. and Canada employs over 
92,000 people, its corporate staff num- 
bers only about 160. 

Why this committee? Jim Wenzel, 
committee staff executive whose job, 
primarily, is to see that the group 
functions smoothly, says, “When we 
set this group up in early 1957, we 
knew we had the facilities, the person- 


* Because he’s not cleared for it, 
Ebel cannot take part in discussions 
of classified material. Royal Canadian 
govenment thinks ASW and the com- 
mittee important enough, however, 
they have asked Defense department 
to clear him for the express purpose 
of serving on the team. 
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One Corporation’s Answer 


nel to do the ASW job. We wanted a 
permanent group to make the most of 
all this talent in helping solve the 
problem, make sure the people who 
knew most about facets of ASW would 
be heard. 

“ASW involves a whole spectrum of 
problems in submarines, missiles, elec- 
tronics, airplanes, surface craft, com- 
munications. Each of our divisions has 
already made outstanding contribu- 
tions in some part of that spectrum— 
but not all of it.” 


One other point: with such a wide 
range in technical demand, GD did 
not see how it could successfully set 
up a separate ASW division. Says 
Wenzel, “There are a number of com- 
panies who have set up separate di- 
visions to work on ASW. In actual 
fact, these divisions are not working 
on ASW but only some piece of it.” 

“With all the technical needs, we 
just didn’t see how it would be pos- 
sible to squeeze the necessary talent 
into one small group—without getting 
a watered-down version of the capa- 
bility our separate divisions already 
possessed. The trick, of course, was to 
tie them together. The committee is 
doing that.” 

The point seems valid. Navy, itself, 
in several of its most successful re- 
search laboratories, has gone to a simi- 
lar organization for the same reason— 
to get a total lab effort, not just a 
heated but sterile contribution from 
one small corner of the building. 

“We of General Dynamics,” says 
Richardson, “have a special apprecia- 
tion of this (submarine) danger be- 
cause our Electric Boat division is 

(Continued page 44) 





Rear Admiral Thach Reports on 
Ten Most Urgent Needs for Anti-Submarine Defense 


The single most urgent need in anti-submarine defense is a keen aware- 
ness by the American people of the threat posed by hostile submarines. 
The recent dramatic achievements of our nuclear submarines emphasize 
the gravity of this threat if comparable submersibles are available to our 
enemy. To meet such a threat, these, in my opinion, are some of the most 


urgent requirements: 


1—Burglar alarms, warning systems that will indicate the presence and 
locations of submarines in deep ocean areas, in the moving areas around 
convoys or task forces, and in special areas not covered by the other 


system. 


2—Identification systems that will ensure that when our warning system 
flashes, it has been triggered by an enemy submarine, that there is in fact 


a burglar and not a stray cat. 


3—A prediction system, similar to existing weather prediction systems, 
for forecasting sound propagation conditions at and below the surface 


over wide areas. 


4—Central stations and prowl squads, mobile ASW forces, to ensure 
apprehension of submarines located by the warning systems. 
5—Certain detection of any submarine which exposes any part of itself 


above the surface. 


6—Provision in each ASW vehicle for the capability of finding, recog- 


nizing and destroying submarines. 


7—Discovery and utilization of phenomena, other than sound, for loca- 


tion of submerged submarines. 


8—Weapons with range and accuracy equal to the detection ability 
of our equipments, so that a submarine found can be a submarine de- 


stroyed. 


9—Forces sufficient to accomplish the mission. Increase in the capability 
of our vehicles and equipments will result in proportional decreases in 


forces required. 


10—Programs to meet these requirements along two parallel lines: a— 
interim improvements of present equipments to counter the immediate 
threat; b—long range research and development to counter the future 


threat. 
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Lacrosse, a small missile, needs much support. 


Long Countdown 


For Army Engineers 


by Major Charles J. Davis 


Corps of Engineers 


RMY’S mighty Redstone missile 

stood poised on its launching 
stand, its nose pointed skyward. Sud- 
denly, there was a roar. Yellow flame 
spurted from its tail and a cloud of 
smoke enveloped the area. As though 
_ it were being raised by an unseen 
crane, the 69-foot capsule of destruc- 
tion rose slowly, picked up speed, 
and quickly disappeared from view. 

This was only a test firing, and the 
pinpointed target was only a tiny patch 
of Atlantic Ocean. Had the target been 
an enemy concentration of troops, am- 
munition or supplies, it would have 
been destroyed by the powerful war- 
head which the Redstone can deliver 
from mobile launching units operated 
by Army ground forces. 

Under its traditional Army assign- 
ment, the Corps of Engineers is respon- 
sible for supplying equipment in the 
broad fields of construction, bridging, 
mine clearing, gas generating, electric 
power, air conditioning, heating and a 
variety of others requiring heavy 
equipment. In addition, the Corps is 
responsible for providing back-up sup- 
port such as repair parts, maintenance 
and replacement units for these items. 
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Missile systems, and the units that 
operate them, require various standard 
equipment items which are also found 
in more conventional Army organiza- 
tions. These same systems and units, 
however, have placed many new and 
sometimes peculiar demands upon the 
Corps’ supply system as well as its re- 
search and development program. 

These peculiar demands arise in the 
areas of electric power, compressed 
air, liquid oxygen generation, dry-ice 
and nitrogen cooling, heating and air 
conditioning, fire protection, lifting 
and safety equipment. Equipment 
items in these areas are a logistic re- 
sponsibility of the Corps. A number 
of peculiar items in these functional 
areas have been brought into the En- 
gineer Supply System solely in support 
of one or more missile systems. 

The Redstone, for example, requires 
special purpose portable generators, 
high pressure air compressors, mobile 
plants for making liquid oxygen, dry 
ice or nitrogen coolant plants, van and 
trailer mounted heaters and air con- 
ditioners, special fire fighting equip- 
ment, and safety equipment. 

Nike Ajax, Hercules and the Corpo- 


ral take all this equipment except that 
for liquid oxygen and the coolant. 
Hawk, Army’s low altitude field and 
home air defense missile takes a solid 
propellant and operates without cool- 
ant or fire-fighting equipment. Army’s 
newer surface-to-surface missiles, La- 
crosse and Sergeant will require only 
generators and heating and air-condi- 
tioning vans. The Zeus, anti-missile 
missile system (now in development) 
is expected to take only two peculiar 
items—generators and heating and air- 
conditioning equipment. 

The advent of missile systems 
stressed the need for 400-cycle engine- 
generators and also required the Corps 
to develop 60-cycle (conventional fre- 
quency) equipment to more rigid fre- 
quency and voltage control tolerances 
than previously required. As a result, 
a whole new family of precise power 
generators is coming into existence. 

New missile systems require air com- 
pressors in the 3,000 to 5,000 pound 
per square inch range for fuel and 
guidance systems, and in the 150 PSI 
range for missile component testing 
and diesel engine starting. New equip- 
ment with these capabilities had to be 
developed, procured and distributed. 

Since the Corps has traditionally 
provided industrial gases and gas gen- 
erating equipment for the Army, it 
was not surprising that it was given 
the mission to devise necessary liquid 
oxygen generating equipment. Mo- 
bile plants were needed to provide an 
oxidizing agent supporting the Red- 
stone system, together with storage 
and transport containers needed in 
the field. After developing the first 
oxygen generating plants, additional 
requirements were developed for 
liquid nitrogen coolants. This specific 
need was met by modifying the 20-ton 
per day LOX plants in production. 

Originally, in the missile program, 
the need for dry ice as a coolant was 
solved by developing a better carbon 
dioxide generator, a unit for liquifying 
and storing carbon dioxide and a de- 
vice for solidifying it into dry ice. 
This required insulated transporting 
containers and a special sawing unit— 
all to be capable of field operations. 

Associated with most missile sys- 
tems are numerous vans containing 
extensive electronic control equipment. 
This equipment operates best under 
specified conditions of temperature 
and humidity. To maintain this en- 
vironment, the Corps of Engineers 
has developed a whole family of heat- 
ing and air conditioning equipment. 
Generally, this equipment is provided 
by the Corps as Government Furnished 
Equipment to contractors who supply 
electronic control, radar and fire di- 
rection vans to the other Technical 
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Services (primarily Ordnance and Sig- 
nal Corps) for the missile systems. The 
need for this equipment was dictated 
by stringent demands as to weight and 
size, by limits of operating ranges de- 
sired and by high cooling and/or 
heating capacity. Also, these units had 
to be powered by electric motors 
either 60 cycle or 400 cycle) or by 
small gasoline engines, as the indi- 
vidual missile system dictated. 

Developing and_ providing _ fire- 
fighting equipment has long been a 
responsibility of the Engineers. The 
new missile systems introduced the 
need for equipment with greater ca- 
pacity and greater mobility. The highly 
inflammable liquid missile fuels were 
the principal motivating factor, with 
expected dispersion of individual firing 
units a second consideration. A new 
high capacity, highly mobile fire truck 
and two pumper trailers had to be de- 
veloped to fill these needs. 

Even a special safety shower unit 
had to be devised to decontaminate 
personnel and clothing worn around 
the missile because of the toxic nature 
of the fuels required. 

How does Corps of Engineers tackle 
the missile system equipment support 
problem? It is best summarized in cur- 
rent missile system support objectives: 
' rapid response to demands for 
missile support items with a high pri- 
ority on standardization of equipment 
within and between missile systems.” 

To reach this goal a three-pronged 
approach is used: 

1. Finding out early the specific 
new mobile systems requirements so 
that maximum required equipment can 
be developed, Type Classified (desig- 
nated standard equipment authorized 
for procurement against valid require- 
ments) funded, procured, married to 
the system and subsequently sup- 
ported. To aid reaching this goal in 
cases where another Technical Serv- 
ice is buying an Engineer item as an 
end-item component, such as a radar 
control van or fire direction center, a 
formal Requirements Interchange Pro- 
gram has been formed. This procedure 
required cooperation and _ foresight 
from all Technical Services, to pre- 
clude receiving specific requirements 
too late to meet desired item delivery 
dates. 

2. Early ascertainment of specific 
new fixed systems requirements to be 
contractor developed, so the Corps of 
Engineers can offer to fill Engineer- 
type demands for these systems from 
among equipment families already in 
the supply system; or so that the Corps 
can develop items for the contractor 
as Government Furnished Equipment. 

3. Continued efforts to standardize 
the many makes and models of engi- 
neer-type missile support equipment 
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already in the system. This will re- 
quire the highest cooperation from 
field agencies. Not all installed-type 
missile equipment is subject to Type 
Classification and central procurement. 
Some has, as a result, been designated 
for replacement and repair parts sup- 
port through local procurement. As 
this equipment begins to wear out, 
every effort must be made to procure 
replacement items on an area stand- 
ardization basis. 

In the future the trend appears to 
be toward what the trade calls more 
“sophisticated” systems. These will 
probably incorporate solid propellants 
and more advanced acquisition radar. 
Simultaneously, fixed installations will 
probably become larger and more com- 
plex while mobile systems will stress 
simplicity and rapid movement. 

It appears that the nature of Corps 
of Engineers supply support for mis- 
sile systems will change. First, it 
should not be long before the re- 
quirement for more liquid oxygen gen- 
erating equipment will disappear. 
Second, generator equipment require- 
ments will probably go in two direc- 
tions: larger diesel and perhaps nu- 
clear powered items supporting com- 
plex fixed systems; and lightweight, 
possibly air-cooled and turbine driven 
units in tactical systems. Third, the 
need for small, lightweight, high ca- 
pacity air conditioners appears certain. 






































































Fourth, greater efforts will have to be 
made to assure more standard Engi- 
neer-type items to ease rapid and effec- 
tive maintenance support of such items 
in the field. 

Developing a missile system and a 
support program to keep it at top 
efficiency is a joint venture of the 
Technical Services and industry. It has 
only been with the close cooperation 
of the other Technical Services and 
industry that the Corps of Engineers 
has been able to carry out its supply 
support mission up to now. This co- 
operation is not easy in the face of 
changing requirements, new _ tech- 
nological advances, geographical sepa- 
ration of interested agencies and an 
overall compression in point of time 
of all missile development activities. 

In the world in which we live, with 
war and threats of war blowing hot 
and cold, there will be a continued 
urgency, as experienced in the past, in 
developing the next generation of mis- 
sile systems. An even greater joint ef- 
fort on the part of the Technical Serv- 
ices and industry will be required if 
the Corps of Engineers, as a part of 
the Defense establishment, is to be 
able to continue providing the quality 
of supply support for Engineer items 
that these complex systems demand. 
This means that supply support plan- 
ning must begin when the first line 
goes on the drawing board. 


Although they are often overlooked, the sup- 
port facilities for many of today’s big missiles, 
such as Redstone, cost more than the missiles 
themselves. 





New 
Tools 


Provide 
Better 
Logistics 


Logistics research offers the 
logistics manager a new 
approach to problem solving. 
This is the story behind a new 


and valuable method .. . 


by Nathan Brodsky 


Staff Director 

Logistics Research Analysis Office 
Office of the Ass’t Sec’y of 
Defense (S&L) 
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OGISTICS research is any system- 

atic and intensive study directed 
toward improving logistics manage- 
ment or planning future logistics man- 
agement. It is a systematic approach 
which seeks to define the problem, 
draw possible hypotheses regarding its 
solution, test these hypotheses and 
evaluate the conclusions. 

Logistics research, while not identi- 
fied as such, has been going on for 
some time. The military services have 
regularly undertaken studies to im- 
prove their logistics operations. The 
new ingredients in the recent growth 
of logistics research are: 

1. A greater need for systematic 
and comprehensive analysis to deal 
with broader and longer range prob- 
lems; 

2. Increasing emphasis on using 
scientifically designed tools to solve 
logistics problems. 

The modern logistician lives in a 
searching and inquiring environment, 
constantly seeking better, faster and 
less costly ways to use and allocate 
defense resources. Current logistics 
problems are too complex to resolve 
solely from past experience. Realizing 
the complexities of the problems which 
he faces, and confronted with increas- 
ing emphasis on scientific research 
techniques, the logistician has turned 
to research as an objective basis for 
decision. 

New research devices have added 
considerable dimensions to the well 
known tools of logic and analysis. 
Thus, there is growing use of gaming 
techniques in which problem solving 
is based on the similarity between 
various business or logistics situations 
and ordinary competitive games. Here 
we deal with the theory of contest 
under specified rules. In simulation, 
we create a model of a real situation 
that can be used to test conjecture, 
and then perform sampling experi- 
ments upon the model. This technique 
has been used at the RAND Corpora- 
tion to compare two logistics systems 
under different logistics policies. An- 
other recently developed device is 
linear programming, a mathematical 
method of programming interdepend- 
ent activities. Input-output analyses 
are an example of this technique. 

Few logisticians can expect to fully 
master these complicated tools, but all 
logisticians—to be  effective—must 
understand their uses and limitations. 
Most important, the logistician must 
understand that these tools alone are 
no substitute for good management. 
They merely give the manager a better 
understanding of the interrelated ele- 
ments of his problem, thus establish- 
ing a sounder basis for making de- 
cisions. 

Not all of the research techniques 








are new. In the social sciences, for in- 
stance, economists have used similar 
tools to study problems of resource 
allocation, which are at the heart of 
economic analysis. Some of these tools 
had their initial application in the 
military sciences. Command post exer- 
cises, for example, were used long be- 
fore simulation was developed for 
analyzing logistics problems. 

The contribution made in recent 
years is not so much the technique 
per se, as the synthesis of existing 
analytical devices and increased em- 
phasis on their combined use. Opera- 
tions Research, for instance, is not a 
self-contained body of analytical tools, 
but a synthesis of several existing 
analytical devices which makes pos- 
sible more precise analysis of logistics 
problems and more accurate predic- 
tion of results. 

Working with the military depart- 
ments, the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Supply and Logistics) has estab- 
lished a program to provide better 
means to exploit research results and 
to promote the application of the re- 
search approach in appropriate logis- 
tics areas. This program has six inter- 
related objectives: 

1. Assistant in indoctrinating key 
personnel in the benefits to be realized 
from using scientific research tech- 
niques to solve logistics problems. 

2. Aid in formulating and obtaining 
budget support for future logistics re- 
search programs. 

3. Provide for maintaining and dis- 
seminating up-to-date information on 
completed logistics studies. 

4. Encourage and provide the means 
for closer relations among military, 
commercial, and educational agencies 
engaged in logistics research. 

5. Encourage joint sponsorship of 
logistics research projects of interest 
to more than one department. 

6. Encouarge and assist in obtaining 
maximum benefit from the logistics 
research results. 

Research programs in the military 
departments center around problems 
such as finding new means for inven- 
tory control, establishing inventory de- 
cision rules, forecasting requirements, 
allocating resources, measuring supply 
effectiveness, and improving industrial 
management within the Defense De- 
partment. Several projects look toward 
establishing an adequate defense pos- 
ture in the future, and attempt to pro- 
ject logistics systems which will be 
needed during the next five or ten 
years. 

The military departments want the 
best possible talent to help solve their 
problems. Much logistics research is 
contracted to outside institutions. This 
is because of the specialized skills re- 
quired, the unquestioned objectivity 
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available from an outsider, and the 
undivided attention which a research 
organization can give to the problem. 

Substantial Army research is con- 
centrated in the Operations Research 
Office of Johns Hopkins University. 
Among Army’s other contractors for 
this kind of work are Harbridge House, 
George Washington University, Stan- 
ford University and M.LT. 

A large part of the Navy’s research 
is done by the Logistics Research Proj- 
ect at George Washington University. 
The Navy has also contracted for re- 
search with organizations such as Stan- 
ford University, Stanford Research In- 
stitute, Planning Research Corporation, 
Columbia University, and Princeton 
University. 

The major Air Force effort is in the 
logistics departments of the RAND 
Corporation. Additional valuable con- 
tributions come from the logistics edu- 
cation and research project at Air 
Force Institute of Technology. 

While there have been encourag- 
ing results from the relatively new 
field of logistics research, there are 
some points which require clarifica- 
tion. As every new area of endeavor 
gets underway, it is important not 
only to understand the objectives, but 
also the pitfalls. By identifying these 
pitfalls and overcoming them, a pro- 
gram is made more effective. What, 
then, are some of the limitations in 
logistics research. 

First, there have been instances in 
which researchers have begun a study 
without defining the problem with 
those who have managerial responsi- 
bility. Frequently those who have a 
problem are least able to define it. It 
is useful to have others examine the 
situation objectively and to try to de- 
termine the problems scope. But man- 
agement must play a role in the final 
definition of the, problem. 

It is accepted that researchers with 
more time and greater objectivity may 
define a problem which the manager 
cannot verbalize. And _ researchers 
should be allowed enough leeway to 
work in their own area. A_ balance 
must be struck, however, and the re- 
searcher must be aware that basic re- 
sponsibilities for results and ultimate 
decisions belong to management. 

A second limitation in today’s logis- 
tics research is the claim for a cure- 
all through Operations Research. This 
criticism is for over-enthusiastic re- 
searchers who would have us believe 
the tools they use are in themselves 
a panacea for our problems. Insofar 
as Operations Research stresses the sci- 
entific method and an organized ap- 
proach to problem solving, no fault 
can be found. Problems arise only 
when exaggerated claims are made for 
the ability of the new tools to solve 
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problems in logistics and social sci- 
ences. 

It is fallacious to approach the social 
sciences and logistics expecting the 
same regularities we find in the phy- 
sical sciences. We must remember that 
in logistics we face problems of un- 
certainty. We must, view Operations 
Research as another method in search- 
ing for a solution to our problems— 
and not as the only means to a final 
answer. 

A third limitation is over-depend- 
ence on mathematical solutions. It has 
become fashionable in some circles to 
seek solutions to logistics problems 
using mathematics exclusively. But it 
should be remembered that mathe- 
matics is only a language of logic—a 
method of drawing exact deductions 
from given premises and verifying the 
logical consistency of those premises. 

Properly applied, mathematics has 


pirical world and testing our criteria. 
But mathematics alone does not insure 
a properly formulated problem. And 
resorting to mathematics is justifiable 
only when it expresses a concept better 
than words. 

A fourth limitation is the “semantic 
curtain”—inadequate communications 
between researcher and logistics man- 
ager. The language of the professional 
researcher is not the language of man- 
agement. This is understandable among 
professional researchers. But the re- 
searcher must communicate with the 
manager. The trend to invent new 
jargon which confounds the non-ex- 
pert must be subdued if researchers 
are to help management. Where a 
special language such as mathematics 
is employed, the researcher is obliged 
to translate his findings into non- 
mathematical langauge so that the non- 
mathematician can understand it. 
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value in deduction and _ verification. 
But it is not an end in itself. And de- 
fense cannot be measured in terms of 
absolutes. 

In making decisions on defense, we 
must balance alternate choices. Be- 
cause we strive for maximum national 
security within a given area of re- 
sources, the criteria are basic. We must 
determine, for instance, whether our 
goal is enough airlift to support two 
or more limited wars simultaneously. 
Is our goal maximum civil defense? 
Or is it maximum strategic air strike? 
Or do we want preparedness for small 
wars only? Or is it any combination 
of these goals? 

Where we do not deal in absolutes, 
we must establish criteria if we are to 
exercise the logic of choice. This can- 
not be done with intricate mathe- 
matical formulations. Once a problem 
is defined, mathematics may be valu- 
able in forming models of the em- 


These limitations should not over- 
shadow the merits of logistics research. 
While the limitations are identified 
separately, they are closely interre- 
lated. They are presented because in 
any new endeavor it is useful to under- 
stand the obstacles as well as the ob- 
jectives. 

The positive factors in logistics re- 
search are substantial. Research quality 
has been uniformly high. Logistics 
managers and _ logistics researchers 
have shown growing interest in attack- 
ing and solving problems, with the 
ultimate goal of managing our vast 
logistics systems more effectively. 

To capitalize on the potential of 
logistics research, those who sponsor 
it must insist on better communications 
between manager and researcher. And 
they must exploit every opportunity to 
find better ways to solve logistics prob- 
lems through logic rather than intui- 
tion. 
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How Lockheed helps conserve defense dollars: 


The missile with 9 lives 


The U.S. Army’s new Q-5 Kingfisher 
was designed by Lockheed’s Missile Sys- 
tems Division to provide our mighty 
arsenal of ground-to-air missiles with a 
realistic test of marksmanship—against 
high-altitude targets moving at super- 
sonic speeds over 1500 miles-per-hour. 
The Kingfisher is 38-feet long, 20- 
inches in diameter, has a 10-foot wing- 
span and weighs more than 7600 pounds. 
As it flashes across the skies it electroni- 
cally simulates any desired size and type 
of “enemy” plane or air-breathing missile. 
The Kingfisher’s electronic Firing 
Error Indicator instantly and accurately 
tells ground controllers whether missiles 
fired at it are “hits” or “misses”—and 
automatically evaluates each missile’s 
angle-of-attack, miss-distance, and other 
highly important technical data. 
Undamaged by “hits” scored on its 
electronic image, the Q-5 Kingfisher is 
parachute recovered after each flight. 
This Lockheed-developed ‘‘missile 
with 9 lives” will enable the U.S. Army 
to achieve hitherto impossible proficiency 
in missile marksmanship against super- 
sonic targets. 


Q-5 is dropped by plane at 35,000 Q-5 is detected as “enemy” by 
feet ((A) in diagram). Then its twin ground radar (B), and its speed, alti- 
rockets ignite, propel it to speeds re- tude, and course are fed into fire- 
quired to operate its ramjet engine. control computer of Nike battery. 


Missiles fired at Q-5 are like those ‘4 











used in wartime—but lack high- 
explosive warheads. Nike missile (C) 
scores “hit” on Q-5’s electronic image. 
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Above: Entering oval flight pattern, Q-5 attains speeds over 1500 
mph. Second ground radar (D) and missile-launching battery (E) practice 
their marksmanship until Q-5 Kingfisher’s fuel supply is exhausted. 


Left: Landing on its nose-spike in a remote, uninhabited area, after 
floating down by parachute (F), the Q-5 is recovered by U.S. Army 
ground crews—to be refueled and refitted for future flights. 
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LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP., MISSILES AND SPACE DIVISION 
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66”/FNHE loneliest man in the military 
is the man with a new idea.” 


If we examine this statement ob- 
jectively, there is ample reason to be- 
lieve that it is all too true. 

We talk of management tools today. 
The most neglected and improperly 
used management tool, in my opinion, 
is the suggestion program. 


It is a fact of life that the best ideas 
don’t reach fruition through command 
channels. The very nature of our mili- 
tary relationship actively works against 
radically new ideas, believe it or not. 
A case in point: Tomorrow morning 
your immediate subordinate may come 
to you with a new idea—a radically 
new idea. If you are typical (and you 
are, whether you want to be or not) 
you will either pour cold water on it or 
“damn it with faint praise.” 





Your subordinate with the new idea 
has only two alternatives. One, he can 
take the idea up with you again, and 
risk your ire by appearing to disagree 
with your prior “judgment.” If he does 
this you will probably set him straight 
in no uncertain terms—and that will 
be the last new idea you ever hear 
about from him. Two, your subordinate 
can put his idea on paper and drop 
it in the nearest suggestion box. The 
suggestion will then be forwarded to 
you for evaluation, since it pertains to 
your organization. You are filled with 
consternation when you realize that 
your subordinate has by-passed you, 
and you become even more concerned 
when you remember that you have al- 
ready expressed an opinion to him on 
the idea. 





You realize you must reprimand 
him, for his own good, which you do 
very earnestly. You may even order 
him to prepare the endorsement rec- 
ommending non-adoption of the sug- 
gestion. This is real poetic justice, and 
the second alternative available to your 
subordinate will have the same result: 
it will be the last new idea he attempts 
to sell while he is with your organiza- 
tion, or perhaps with any other. 


Another thing which will kill a new 
idea—and prevent future ones from 
even being submitted—is inept and 
subjective suggestion evaluation. It 
seems to be a fact of life that people 
resent suggestions for improvement in 
their own organizations because they 
regard them as criticisms of existing 
situations, for which they feel at least 
in part responsible, or guilty. Let’s take 
a couple of horrible examples. 





At one large military post, a sug- 
gestion was submitted that employees 
in post exchanges wear nameplates, 
enabling customers to perform the 
common (and very desirable) courtesy 
of addressing them by name. The sug- 


gestion was rejected for the ridiculous 
reason that such an action “would 
cause overfamiliarity with employees.” 


A suggestion that a drinking foun- 
tain be installed near a tennis court 
was rejected because “The suggestion 
has been given serious consideration 
and it has been decided that if a drink- 
ing fountain were installed a latrine 
would also have to be installed and a 
latrine by a tennis court would be 
undesirable.” 


The disgusted suggestor was then 
counselled by his wife to resubmit the 
suggestion with the obvious solution: 
That the drinking fountain be installed 
without the latrine, and that a sign be 
placed over the fountain reading, “For 
Intake Only!” 


Both the nameplate and drinking 
fountain suggestions went through the 
complete evaluation process and were 
rejected by the suggestion committee, 
as indicated in minutes signed by the 
chairman! 

Fortunately the suggestor of the 
“nameplate” idea had a temper. He 
promptly put the same suggestion on 
a fresh suggestion form and mailed it 
direct, marked “personal” to Major 
General H. C. Parks, Director of the 
Army and Air Force Exchange Serv- 
ice. The suggestion received careful 
appraisal and was adopted for all ex- 
changes in the Army and Air Force 
(at the discretion of major com- 
manders). I’m afraid, however, that this 
is the exception rather than the rule. 


How to Save Ideas 


What can be done to lower the 
mortality rate of new ideas in the mili- 
tary? It is a most difficult question, 
but I may have a partial solution. 


One way is to improve the sugges- 
tion program, which is easier said than 
done. I recently interviewed an in- 
stallation commander who inherited a 
dead suggestion program and in a short 
period of time converted it into such 
a dynamically successful program that 
it was given department-wide pub- 
licity. Based on his experience, my 
own two years experience as chairman 
of an installation incentive awards 
committee, and interviews with other 
personnel involved with successful 
suggestion programs, I have come up 
with some criteria which may help in- 
stallation commanders evaluate and im- 
prove their own suggestion programs: 


1. Put “top management” on the 
suggestion committee. Since service on 
the committee is an “additional duty,” 
it is easily sloughed off by missing 
meetings and/or sending a_ section 
representative who is considerably less 
than inspired by being “volunteered” 
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for something when he has a full “in” 
basket. The general staff in the Army 
(G1, G2, G3, G4 and Comptroller), 
and comparable individuals in the 
other services should all be members, 
by name and not by position. 


2. Don’t delegate the power to dis- 
approve a suggestion any lower than 
the power to approve one. There is no 
more important criteria than this, and 
probably none that is violated more 
often. My best example of the observ- 
ance of this rule is a Major General, 
chief of staff of a major command, 
who reserves to himself the right to 
disapprove, as well as to approve sug- 
gestions. I contend that he has insured 
careful and objective suggestion eval- 
uation, even if he doesn’t even read 
the disapproval he signs. 


3. The program must have the com- 
mander’s personal support, and _ this 
doesn’t mean lip service. It must be a 
fact, and it must be common knowl- 
edge among all personnel in the com- 
mand. An action often regarded as lip 
service is the presentation of awards 
in the commander’s office, rather than 
in the office of the suggestor and in 
the presence of his superiors, peers 
and subordinates. The latter approach 
is worth dozens of times the value of 
the former, if it is done sincerely. And 
it doesn’t take any more of the com- 
mander’s time if it is carefully planned. 


4. Suggestions must be processed 
rapidly. Nothing will discourage an 
enthusiastic suggestor sooner than to 
have to wait months to get results on 
his suggestion. I know of a post where 
the suggestion has been sarcastically 
made that effort be made to process 
suggestions sometime during the pres- 
ent tour of military personnel sub- 
mitting suggestions. 


5. The integrity of the program must 
be carefully guarded. This sounds ob- 
vious, but it is difficult. In fact, it takes 
a lot of courage to administer a truly 
objective and honest program. Revers- 
ing a subjective initial evaluation by 
an organizational element requires 
knowledge and ability. One aid in 
doing this is to call upon the services 
of the management assistance group 
(sometimes called management engi- 
neers) usually located in the Comp- 
troller’s Office. Another pitfall is the 
old (and despicable) practice of recom- 
mending disapproval of a suggestion, 
making it stick and then putting the 
suggestion into effect. This must be 
watched carefully, for it will give the 
program a dishonest reputation. 


6. When in doubt, adopt. The net 
result of adopting borderline sugges- 
tions will be beneficial. A truism of 
suggestion programs is that the benefits 
from the programs vary in direct pro- 
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portion to the number of suggestions 
submitted. This, plus the additional 
fact that a well-administered sugges- 
tion program will generate increased 
participation, makes it incumbent upon 
the commander that suggestors receive 
the benefit of any doubt. 


There are other criteria for a good 
suggestion program, but if a com- 
mander can insure these six, I feel he 
can be reasonably sure he has a good 
suggestion program. The task of meas- 
uring his program against these cri- 
teria is not easy, and he must do it 
very carefully, enlisting objective aid 
when necessary. 


I'd like to add this statement of fact: 
The best ideas in existence at your in- 
stallation have not been adopted. They 
probably haven’t even been put in 
writing! 


More is Needed 


I regret to state, however, that a 
good suggestion program is only a 
partial solution to the problems de- 
scribed in the first of this article. What 
can be done to create a climate in a 
military organization which encourages 
offering and support of new ideas 
(especially radically new ideas)? 


This question is as difficult as any 
command, management or leadership 
problem facing a military commander 
today. I don’t know anyone who has 
a completely good answer to it. Let’s 
explore it a little. 


We are talking about an organiza- 
tional climate where individuals feel 
motivated to think creatively, and 
where they and their superiors feel 
motivated to actively and vigorously 
push and sponsor a new idea until it 
is either adopted or proven to be not 
useful beyond any reasonable doubt. 
This would be a wonderful atmos- 
phere—one in which we all would 
like to serve, but in which few have 
served. As stated earlier, the very na- 
ture of military relationships works 
against this atmosphere. 


The single concept of “You must go 
through channels,” ever present at all 
levels in the military, is perhaps the 
greatest single barrier to effectiveness 
and efficiency of management that was 
ever self-inflicted by man. I don’t see 
how we will ever have the desired 
atmosphere until the concept of that 
false and artificial barrier is exploded 
for the myth that it is. I make no at- 
tempt to assess the value of “chan- 
nels” in combat or tactical operations, 
but I think someone should. 


In the meantime, if you would like 
to have a couple of questions for sam- 
pling the atmosphere in your present 
organization, ask this one of anyone 


in it. “Do you feel free to propose a 
new idea, regardless of the subject, 
to a supervisor two, three or four eche- 
lons above you without taking it up 
first with your immediate and _ inter- 
vening supervisors?” 

Ask the next one of higher level 
supervisors: “Do you encourage lower 
level supervisors or employees to com- 
municate new ideas directly to you, 
by-passing intervening supervisors?” 

Obviously, the answer you will get 
is, “No, of course not, I’m in the mili- 
tary. Haven’t you ever heard of mili- 
tary channels?” 

Here’s another question that will 
bother you. An eminent university pro- 
fessor after much research has de- 
termined that over half of all good 
ideas that reach fruition are turned 
down six times before they are 
adopted. The question that you can’t 
possibly answer with an honest “yes” 
is: Do the military personnel in your 
organization feel free to press on with 
an idea through six successive rejec- 
tions? 

There is a one-in-a-million chance 
that there is such an organization in 
the military. If yours is such please let 
me know. I’d like very much to re- 
search it. 
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BY CATERPILLAR 





The jets get much of the glory in today’s air 
world. But without dependable electric power 
on the ground, the greatest of our new planes 
would never fly. At many bases, the Air 
Force, with its Strategic Air Command, has 
turned to Caterpillar Diesel Electric Sets to 


supply that power economically and reliably. 


Cat Electric Sets are used for jet engine 
starting and calibration of vital aircraft elec- 
tronic control systems. Cat Electric Sets power 
radar warning devices and missile tracking 
stations. They provide primary and also emer- 
gency standby power for base facilities and 
homes at many installations. 


Investigate Caterpillar Electric Sets any 
time that you need long-lasting dependability 

. or trigger-quick starts in an emergency. 
Special high-strength materials, strong rein- 
forcing where necessary and simple design 
give them the stamina to supply steady power 
day after day without letup. Automatic cut- 
in feature for standby use brings them on the 
line in 4 to 8 seconds, average, when you have 
a commercial power failure. 

For more specific facts, get in touch with 
any Caterpillar Dealer Engine Specialist or 
write for our descriptive booklet. 

Engine Division, Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Lll., U. S. A. 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


CDES—CATERPILLAR DEALER ENGINE TURBOCHARGING gives more horsepower per SIMPLE—Caterpillar Electric Sets for 
SPECIALIST can help you with any pound of engine weight in Cat Diesel Engines both primary and standby power are 
problem or question you have con- and lowers the heat load on the cooling sys- dependable, easy to operate and 
cerning diesel electric power. tem. It is standard on most Cat Engines. need little electrical equipment. 








Dependable power for the 


Air Force from Caterpillar 


Diesel Electric Sets 








For a fast start, this Caterpillar Portable Electric Set is used to start 
jet engines and calibrate electronic systems at a SAC base. 








Never without power at this Air Force proving ground, because de- 
pendable Caterpillar Diesel Electric Sets supply standby power for 
base utilities, radar, training schools, etc. 
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Supply 


HE National Inventory Control 
Point commander's mission is to 
support world-wide requirements of 
our military forces, insuring the high- 
est possible effective combat readiness. 
In getting this job done only the 
best management can be used. I would 
like to describe five management keys 
that I have found to be a great help 
in fulfilling our mission. I call them 
Integration, Automation, Management 
by Exception, Research Planning and 
Personnel Management. These keys, 
we have found, will open many doors 
for the NICP commander. 

I would like to show you how we 
use them at USASSA—the U.S. Army 
Signal Supply Agency in Philadelphia. 
We do not claim to have a monopoly 
on these keys. Also, I would like to 
point out that there is no skeleton key 
that will unlock all of the problem 
doors. In fact, sometimes just when 
you think you have found the right 
key, somebody changes the lock on 
you. At USASSA, we do have some 
innovations. 

Integration was the first manage- 
ment key to be used. As a result, in the 
field of supply management USASSA 
is unique in that it combines under 
one commander, in one building, the 
responsibilities for computing  re- 
quirements, procuring, and distribut- 
ing of signal equipment. These func- 
tions were integrated into a compre- 
hensive organization which comes close 
to the ultimate arrangement of good 
supply management. 

USASSA does not design, make, 
store, or ship equipment of any kind. 
USASSA’s job is to receive, process, 
and issue papers that cause others to 
make the equipment, store and main- 
tain it, and ship it, when and where 
required. We furnish supply manage- 
ment for approximately 177,000 differ- 
ent items, a gross investment of over 
$1 billion. 

Now let’s take a quick look at 
USASSA. It has four major functional 
areas—Stock Control, Procurement, In- 
dustrial Preparedness, and Quality As- 
surance. These activities are supported 
by our ADPS-Automatic Data Proc- 
essing Activity and our Administrative 
Service Activity who supply the latest 
technological tools and services re- 
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Support Management 
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Commanding Officer 
U.S. Army Signal Supply Agency 


quired to keep USASSA in step with 
Army’s ever changing supply needs. 

We are using ADPS extensively in 
discharging our requirements and dis- 
tribution responsibilities. We're putting 
a lot of hope and confidence into 
ADPS. Automation has come a long 
way since the age of Dinosaurs. 

Because of the rapid advances in 
the field of Military Strategy and Tac- 
tics, supply management commanders 
must be alert to the many trends that 
might affect their missions. There are 
functional, managerial and_ technical 
aspects and trends that they must be 
aware of. Global responsibilities, the 
ever increasing complexities of our 
equipment, and the tremendous in- 
creases in cost are just a few consid- 
erations. 

Since World War II the functional 
aspects of communications and elec- 
tronics have grown more and more 
complex. Radar, Combat Surveillance, 
Electronic Warfare, Guided Missiles, 
Nucleonics, Radiac, and Avionics have 
been necessary to keep our Army 
strong and dynamic. 

How do the ever-changing military 
concepts affect our inventories? To 
keep in step, the Signal Corps is add- 
ing about 3,000 new items to its in- 
ventories each month. At the same 
time, we have been discarding a some- 
what smaller number of obsolete items. 
We have been adding many more 
items than we have been deleting. 

Also, managerial controls such as 
Army Stock Fund, Financial Inven- 
tory Management, Industrial Funding 
and Command Management Systems 
face the supply manager. These add 
still more complexity to the problem. 

It is here that the supply manager 
must stop to take stock of his stock 
and himself. In these times, the possi- 
bilities of getting more space, more 
people, and more money for the in- 
creased workload are remote. It is at 
this time that he must devise a system 
of managing the whole by selecting 
of key problem areas. 

The supply manager must be con- 
cerned not with the thousands of items 
that are handled correctly but with 
those that have gone astray or those 
that may go astray. He must learn to 
“manage by exception.” 


We have recently integrated our 
procurement activity on a commodity 
basis. Commodity specialization aims 
to have a manager or contracting office 
fully familiar with the commodity he 
handles and the suppliers he deals 
with, instead of being an expert only 
in paper processing. This is the “cradle 
to the grave” management concept. 

We _ delegate responsibilities to 
commodity managers and decentralize 
special contract award and adminis- 
trative responsibilities to our various 
regional and procurement offices. 

Our supply cycle starts in stock con- 
trol activity. Here, USASSA’s two sup- 
ply control points work side by side. 
One is responsible for about 2800 
major tactical items and the other 
covers 174,000 minor end items and 
repair parts in the stock fund area. 

At USASSA, the six related NICP 
logistical missions have been integrated 
into one gear in our stock control ac- 


tivity. This serves as the central gear 


for all of our national inventory con- 
trol actions. Its six teeth are Require- 
ments Computation, Procurement Di- 
rection, Distribution Management, 
Cataloging Direction, Rebuild Direc- 
tion and Disposal Direction. 

While USASSA does not have oper- 
ating control over the four Continental 
Signal Corps Branch Depots, it does 
exercise technical and staff supervision 
over several major functions performed 
by the depots through our stock con- 
trol activity. 

By using the Management by Ex- 
ception key, each activity at USASSA 
is given greater opportunity to review 
critical areas. For instance, in our 
stock control activity we are striving 
to keep our inventories at the lowest 
point consistent with National Se- 
curity. Within the area of stock fund 
items, we are decentralizing manage- 
ment of certain low cost items to var- 
ious depots and to the field. This per- 
mits closer review of those high cost 
items that represent roughly 80% of 
our total dollar demands. 

To replenish and modernize our in- 
ventories last year, USASSA spent 
over $500 million on commercial con- 
tracts. Of this, $365 million was for 
major tactical equipment items mostly 
for new items. About $50 million was 
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“THE MILITARY REQUIREMENTS FOR MOON BASE” 





This is the title of one of four major proposals developed 
within the past 12 months by Martin for the military and 
astroscientific branches of our Government. The impor- 
tance of this proposal is two-fold: the inevitability of 
an actual moon base program by this country within the 
next 5 years, and; we could and can undertake such 
a project now —not in theory but in “hard” engineer- 
ing design. In preparation for that inevitability, Martin 
already has built the capability for it. One important 
step was the creation of the Space Flight Division’, 
which is now directing Phase 1 of Project DYNA-SOAR. 
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for support of R&D. Another $85 mil- 
lion was for repair and minor end 
items. 

In short, we are getting out of the 
retail business. Approximately 25%— 
40,000 items—will be decentralized. 
This will permit the NICP to concen- 


| trate on overall management prob- 
| lems, and _ still control the logistical 





posture of these items. Basically, 
these items represent less than $1000 
worth of demand a year. 

Our NICP will continue to develop 
requirements for mobilization, and cer- 
tain projected programs such as the ob- 
solescence of certain equipment, in- 
troduction of other equipment and 
the resulting impact on maintenance 
support. These facts are furnished at 
depot level so they can intelligently 
plan their supply and stock control ac- 
tivities. 

Our economic inventory policy is 
currently undergoing a full year’s test. 
It aims to prove that through a rela- 
tively small inventory increase of low- 


| cost items, you can obtain substantial 


savings in management man hours. We 
are looking for considerable improve- 
ment in our high-cost item supply 
work through the management man- 


| hours we will gain. 





Another example of management by 
exception is our RIQAP program—the 
Reduced Inspection Quality Assurance 
Plan. 

Under RIQAP, the Army Signal 
Corps minimizes physical product in- 
spection, and concentrates on evalu- 
ating the continued effectiveness and 
quality of the contractor’s manufactur- 
ing and process controls. Where the 
contractor produces a high quality 
product, he becomes eligible for 
RIQAP, eliminating duplication of in- 
spection effort. Progress has also been 
made in interchanging inspection serv- 
ice with other technical services and 
military departments. 

Using Automation, we have mechan- 
ized bidders lists to provide an auto- 
matic, up-to-date list of qualified, re- 
sponsible bidders. We are using Flexo- 
writers to accelerate routine typing 
and to generate feeder information for 
mechanized procurement computer ap- 
plications. We are using microfilm to 
speed processing time on engineering 
drawings and specifications for bidders 
and suppliers. Recently, a requirement 
which would have taken 2 weeks to 
accomplish by the old method, took 
only 16 hours. This gives us time to 
try new techniques for increased effi- 
ciency in USASSA’s printing output of 
47 million impressions a year. Micro- 
film techniques are also employed to 
produce procurement directives. Mech- 
anized collators, mechanized files, new 
photocopy and offset are also used. 

We are exploring every possible way 
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to gain time—a priceless commodity. 
Through ADPS we gain precious time 
—time to look at those problems re- 
quiring judgments of high order. Time 
to clarify what we want to accomplish. 
Time for planning. 

An important objective of our in- 
dustrial preparedness activity is to as- 
sist in shortening the lead time be- 
tween research and development and 
production. It is frightening to realize 
that it sometimes takes 7 to 10 years 
from the time a military item is in- 
itially conceived until it reaches the 
field. 

USASSA’s industrial preparedness ac- 
tivity seeks to pick up devices in late 
development and places industrial pre- 
paredness contracts. Through these 
contracts, industry learns to produce 
the item in production quantities. Ad- 
ditional gains are greater industrial 
know-how, reliability, cost reduction, 
and greater advanced device use. 

Within the Signal Corps we have a 
group known as the Signal Corps 
Logistics Evaluation Group, an agency 
of the Chief Signal Officer located at 
USASSA and responsible for research 
in planning. This group studies all 
facets of logistics activity to assist 
NICP commander. 

One example of their aid was to de- 
velop technique of storing batteries 
at 30° instead of +35° to extend self- 
life indefinitely. We are now keeping 
the reserves that we previously threw 
away and have extended the normal 
battery life from 1% years to 5 years. 

I have saved personnel management 
for last, because I feel it is the most 
important. I might call this the ig- 
nition key because it activates the 
spark plugs of human endeavor. 

The key of “personnel management” 
therefore, is of prime importance. Im- 
proper use of this key can make all 
other keys useless. USASSA’s person- 
nel management provides training and 
development programs which enable 
workers to achieve their highest po- 
tential. People are USASSA life’s blood. 
Our employees our greatest asset. 

The commander of an NICP must 
learn to use all five management keys 
wisely if he seeks the maximum in 
supply effectiveness. We are preparing 
ourselves for the supply challenges that 
are ahead. The demands of modern 
warfare and the boundless possibilities 
brought about by the space age will 
present new supply problems. The 
welfare and very existence of our 
country may well depend on ingenuity, 
ability, and foresight to solve these 
supply problems. 

Our job must be to forge new keys 
with which supply effectiveness can 
be achieved. In this way we will be 
doing our part in seeing that the soldier 
in the field gets the equipment he 
needs. 
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Rock Island Arsenal Reports 





Production Control: 


Doing it the Easy Way 


A new production control 


shows much promise. This is 


SYSTEM which is believed to be 
substantially, if not wholly unique, 
is controlling—on an expediting basis 
—the production of some 7,000 differ- 
ent items at the U.S. Army Ordnance 
Weapons Command at Rock Island, 
Ill. , 
Maintaining proper and_ efficient 
watch over production of this exten- 
sive list of items is no simple task. 
They are manufactured by Army it- 
self at the Rock Island, Springfield 
and Watertown Arsenals, and in hun- 
dreds of private plants all over the 
United States. 


The Industrial Division at Head- 
quarters, Ordnance Weapons Com- 
mand is responsible for keeping track 
of and reporting item production 
status. Reports to Command Head- 
quarters, arsenals and Army Districts 
must be concise, accurate and com- 
plete. Saving the time needed to main- 
tain the necessary and ever-changing 
records, as well as preparation time 
for required reports, is important. 

Under the present system, posting 
of manufacturing status information— 
scheduled vs. actual production—is 
done with minimum time and effort, 
while reports are obtained by the click 
of a camera shutter. Placed in opera- 
tion in July 1957 after five months of 
planning and preparation, its operating 
medium is a series of aluminum Sched- 
U-Graph* Boards, swing mounted on 
a special heavy steel rack. 

With boards mounted back-to-back 
on pivots, it is possible to accommo- 
date 32 units in floor space measuring 
only 9 x 14 ft., including swing relief 
for boards at the end of the rack. The 
32 units provide capacity for the rec- 
ords on all 7,000 items which must 
be monitored. The boards can be re- 
moved when necessary by simply lift- 
ing them up and out. 

The board units each contain 
pockets holding the required produc- 
tion information. A visible edge ex- 
tends across the bottom of each pocket. 

The eight by five cards containing 


* Remington Rand trade name. 


system—Sched-U-Graph*— 


how it works. . 


expediting data records for each pro- 
duction item are kept at the extreme 
left of each pocket. The lower edge 
of the card, which is always visible, 
carries basic information for positive 
item identification, and can be read 
at a glance. The card itself carries de- 
tailed contract, scheduling, and _per- 
manent expediting data. 

Different colored movable signals, 
inserted in the visible edge of each 
pocket, are used to indicate produc- 
tion progress. They are moved to the 
right by months or fractions of months, 
easily showing whether overall pro- 
duction of a given item is ahead, be- 
hind or on schedule. 

The signals’ position at given times 
signifies the expedition that may be 
needed. Items are monitored by entire 
output rather than by individual opera- 
tions. 


Production records at the three 
Arsenals are kept on one side, while 
those covering contracted private firms 
are maintained in Army District order 
on the other. Only three persons are 
needed to maintain the records on all 


of the boards. 


Production status of all items under 
control can be seen by scanning the 
visible edges of the Sched-U-Graph 
pockets. On an exception basis, there 
is a full picture of progress on all pro- 
duction responsibility without having 
to refer to detailed records. 


When a monthly or quarterly re- 
port is due, each individual board is 
photographed. In this way, all in- 
terested parties are supplied with eight 
by ten color transparencies which can 
be projected on a screen. 

All detail carried in the visible edges 
of the pockets is thus made as legible 
on the screen as it would be if the 
actual board were seen. A detailed 
status picture is provided for all per- 
sonnel responsible for production 
schedule maintenance. The time saved 
in reporting is inestimable, and the 
chance of errors in transcribing infor- 
mation form the boards to other re- 
porting media is completely eliminated. 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO CRATE IT- 
WHEN YOU AIR FREIGHT IT! 





You can eliminate those expensive crating costs 
when your shipments go via Scheduled Airlines 
Air Freight . . . because the smooth flight does 
away with the bumping, jarring and swaying of 
old-fashioned surface shipping. There’s less dam- 
age and pilferage, too! 

Speeding your shipments via Scheduled Airlines 
Air Freight reduces your storage and insurance 
costs. Saves you days .. . sometimes weeks... in 
shipping time. Just ONE government bill of lad- 
ing is required over the routes of as many airlines 
as needed . . . whether the destination is nation- 


THE CERTIFICATED 


CHICAGO HELICOPTER AIRWAYS 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 

DELTA AIR LINES 

EASTERN AIR LINES 

ELLIS AIR LINES 

THE FLYING TIGER LINE 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 


AAXICO AIRLINES 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS 
CAPITAL AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES 
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wide or worldwide! And Scheduled Airlines Air 
Freight frequently costs you LESS than slow 
surface shipping methods. 





Scheduled Airlines 





LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS 
MACKEY AIRLINES 
MOHAWK AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NEW YORK AIRWAYS 
.NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES 


For Example: A 200 Ib. shipment of aircraft 
parts from Knoxville, Tenn., to New York City — 
By the fastest surface shipping ....... $17.66 
By SCHEDULED AIRLINES AIR FREIGHT . $16.60 


(Pick-up and delivery included in each case.) 











For full information, call the Scheduled Airlines 
serving your part of the country. 


OF THE U.S.A. —__ ~ — "~~ 





RIDDLE AIR LINES 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
UNITED AIR LINES 

WEST COAST AIRLINES 
WESTERN AIR LINES 


NORTHEAST AIRLINES 

NORTHERN CONSOLIDATED AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 

PACIFIC AIR LINES 

PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES 
PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
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Pentagon Profile 








This Month: Rawlings S. Poole 
Staff Assistant 
Office, Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comptroller 


ee ANY defense management 

i problems are solved most effec- 
tively by objective joint action; the 
collective competence existing in our 
Department of Defense is unexcelled.” 

The speaker: Rawlings S. Poole who 
has been in and around government 
military service since 1940, probably 
has as much specialized education and 
experience in the field of Defense 
management and administration as any 
other man. in the Pentagon. 

He added, “Objective joint action 
springs from assiduous application of 
special leadership qualities, is the op- 
posite of unilateral actions which fre- 
quently result in intellectual piracy 
with attendant resentment, poorer 
quality basis for decision-making, and 
sluggish implementation. 

“Joint contributions by those who 
possess special skills bearing on the 
problems, and those who will be pri- 
marily responsible for putting the de- 
cisions into effect, usually results in 
an improved basis for decision-making 
and in more effective implementation.” 

Currently assigned to the Office, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comp- 
troller, Poole has concentrated most of 
his recent effort on applying modern 
management principles and techniques 
to planning, organizing, and coordin- 
ating complex Federal Government 
programs to help assure optimum 
efficiency in reaching objectives quick- 
ly. In other words, he has been a 
trouble-shooter for new offices, divi- 
sions, branches; setting up organiza- 
tions, staffs and programs which will 
produce efficient results. 

His present job is a case in point. 
Assigned to the “new” Statistical Serv- 
ices Center in the Comptroller’s shop, 
he reports to Foster Adams, Center 
director. His task is to aid in setting 
up the kind of system which will 
maximize the “service” concept and 
thereby help provide an improved 
basis for decision-making by OSD 
officials. 

Currently pegged a GS-15, Poole 
just points to the record, says little 
else, when asked why he has never 
attained a super-grade rating. A look 
at that record: he has held positions 
rated GS-15 or better since 1946, once 
held a GS-17-rated job for more than 
a year “without benefit of the raise,” 
followed that with a six-months tenure 
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in a GS-18 assignment (on an acting 
basis). Supervisor recommendations al- 
ways seemed to come at a time when 
no super-grade was available within 
the ceiling allotted to his functional 
area. 

If there is any bitterness toward the 
personnel system that permits such in- 
equities, it is not apparent. On the 
contrary, he is very philosophical 
about it. “If I can’t earn enough as a 
career civil servant to maintain an 
acceptable standard of living, then I 
simply must extend my working day 
in fields which will permit me to hon- 
orably supplement my income.” He 
has served as a part-time member of 
the faculty of a local university, worked 
as a part-time free lance writer and 
sold mutual fund savings plans. 

Such a schedule would use up the 
energy of most men. Poole still finds 
time for other projects: 

His interest in improving military 
management practices is so intense that 
he volunteers endless hours to the 
cause. Elected last year as National 
President of the Armed Forces Man- 
agement Association, Poole applied his 
knowledge of management principles 
to completely revamping the associa- 
tion’s hierarchy, recruited a substantial 
number of top Defense Department 
officials to serve in key positions at 
national headquarters (in the Penta- 
gon). They are, he says, “giving freely 
of their talents in accomplishing our 
stated objectives.” 

“Full-time application of such exe- 
cutive skills is our only hope of quickly 
providing additional substantive bene- 
fits to our various categories of mem- 
bers and of more directly contributing 
to solution of defense management 
problems.” 

Impatient when above average prog- 
ress is not evident, he is least diplo- 
matic “whenever doubt is expressed 
without a try” or when an associate 
doesn’t obtain sufficient assistance to 
keep his part of the job from bogging 
down over-all accomplishments. 

Born 22 miles from the White House 
in Poolesville, Md. (a small community 
founded by his ancestors, one of whom 
was in the second landing at James- 
town in 1610), Poole graduated, with 
high honors, from North Carolina 
State College. He worked for the Po- 


tomac Edison (public utility) Company 
for the next six years, spent his free 
hours developing and conducting train- 
ing courses for the Army Reserve 
Officer program—back in the days 
when there were no pay or point 
credits. He helped set up a number 
of ROA chapters in the middle At- 
lantic states and became first president 
of the Hagerstown (Md.) chapter. 

An ROTC cadet in college, he was 
called to Washington to help the 
Army’s mobilization planning in 1940, 
worked in the office of the Chief of 
Ordnance and on the War Department 
General Staff during World War II, 
devoted most of his time to staff 
guidance of the world-wide lend-lease 
program. Now a colonel (Ordnance) 
in the Army reserve, he was picked in 
the cadre which helped Gen. Omar 
Bradley set up the Veteran’s Adminis- 
tration after the war. 

Eight years in the VA and he re- 
turned to the Department of the Army 
as the first civilian executive to the 
Assistant Chief of Ordnance for Re- 
search and Development, aided in de- 
veloping an improved fiscal manage- 
ment program for R&D activities. He 
has been in the Pentagon ever since. 

Moving up to the OSD assistant 
secretariat level in 1954, he acquired 
some more “firsts.” Among them: first 
OSD designee at Harvard Graduate 
School of Public Administration (as 
part of a revitalized civilian career 
development program) in 1956 where 
he earned a Masters in Public Ad- 
ministration; one of the first professors 
to lecture (nights) at George Wash- 
ington University Graduate School of 
Engineering on production and main- 
tenance management and management 
for engineers—on a Navy-sponsored 
engineering administration program de- 
signed to improve the competence of 
scientists and engineers slated for exec- 
utive and administrative positions. 

Although he has seen a good deal 
of progress in Defense project manage- 
ment in his ten years there, he be- 


lieves the real advances are yet to. 


come. A veteran of management train- 
ing himself, Poole is convinced that 
only through increased use of both 
formal and informal development pro- 
grams can the largest business in the 
world remain one of the best-run 
businesses in the world as well. 
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Procurement Trends 





ARMY IS STARTING TO TRAIN ITS OWN AERONAUTICAL ENGI- 
NEERS, following the trend to greater independence for Army Aviation. Army 
will continue to use Air Force and Navy engineers for engineering and test evalua- 
tion. Besides following the trend to greater independence, the trained engineers 
will be useful in Army’s aircraft decisions following Navy or Air Force evaluations. 


MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATIVE RED TAPE are harder to 
handle in building an operational missile than the scientific and technical prob- 
lems, according to Maj. Gen. Bernard Schriever, chief of the Air Force Ballistic 
Missile Office. The answer, says Schriever, is a strong management team, to ram- 
rod through the expensive missile programs. 


AIR FORCE IS SHOWING NEW INTEREST IN THE XF-109 Mach two 
VTOL aircraft, now under development at Bell Aircraft. Because of the interest, 
Bell is working to form a team with Convair, aiming to push development of 
the plane. There is no word on who would head this team. 


AIR FORCE RECORD IN WORK WITH THE ATLAS has been released, 
is one to be proud of. Of 20 shots, all of the intercontinental ballistic missiles 
took off. Eight of the first 17 were 100% successful, eight were 50% good. On 
the Thor, 18 out of 30 shots have been at least 80% successful, seven of these 
scoring 100%. 


FIRST FIXED PRICE INCENTIVE TYPE CONTRACT has been nego- 
tiated between the Air Force and Rocketdyne Division of North American Avia- 
tion. Work will be done on Thor IRBM engines, total amount of contract is 
$25-million. This could mean a change in forthcoming similar agreements between 
industry and the military, would answer some of the questions raised by Burgess 
Dempster on page 13 of this month’s AFM. 


AN AIR-LAUNCHED POLARIS BALLISTIC MISSILE is teasing the 
imagination of top Navy brass. Until this happens, RAdm. William F. Raborn 
is satisfied that the submarine launched missile can hit any significant target on 
earth. Also in the imagination category, but much closer to reality is a possible 
3000-mi. range version of the solid-propelled missile. First five of the submarines 
will reportedly carry 16 missiles each, with later versions carrying up to 50 
missiles. 


MORE MONEY FOR BASIC RESEARCH, out of the total research and 
development funds, may be one goal fought for in this year’s Congress. Ultimate 
goal would probably be about 10% of the total spent in this area. Development, 
test, evaluation and supervision would be the area cut back to set this up. 


LARGE HEADACHE FOR THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF is the 
present Berlin situation—and this is aggravated by the near impossibility of 
supplying that city by air, as was done in 1948. The reason: In 1948, Russian 
electronics developments were nil, and U. S. cargo planes could fly in and out 
of the blockaded city at will. With the improved jamming techniques the Rus- 
sians have developed, any attempt to fly in supplies would be almost necessarily 
a daytime, fair weather operation. 


B-58 IS TAKING ON A NEW AND IMPORTANT MILITARY SIGNI- 
FICANCE with the successful launchings of air-borne ballistic missiles. The Con- 
vair Hustler has built-in missile capability with its pod-type structure. One outcome 
of this could be use of some more powerful engine in the plane—possible con- 
tenders include the General Electric J-79. 
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MeGuire Outlines 
Logistics Studies 


Over 70 projects studying various 
logistics problems are underway at the 
Pentagon, according to Assistant De- 
fense Secretary for Supply and Logis- 
tics Perkins McGuire. 


McGuire told a defense policy logis- 
tics seminar at Ohio State University 
that all of these projects are under 
contract with private groups, and are 
paid for with research and develop- 
ment funds. Also, he said, at least 59 
contracts have been let since 1954 for 
logistic management survey problems. 


Among the results to date, McGuire 
included: (1) Developing dollar and 
space savings on an operational allow- 
ance list for a submarine class; (2) A 
new inventory control management 
concept being used at Oklahoma City 
Air Materiel Area; and (3) Evaluation 
procedures for obsolescence and oper- 
ational reliability of Army weapons. 


McGuire urged that logistics re- 
searchers look at the total picture. “If 
there is one lesson that should be 
learned in logistics management,” he 
said, “it is that logistics functions in- 
teract. Modify one function and there 
is a reaction all along the line. For 
example, in aircraft spare parts it is 
possible to eliminate excess parts by 
applying the concept of deferred in- 
itial provisioning. The application of 
this idea affects procurement directly, 
but it also affects production, mainte- 
nance, inventory, distribution and 
other activities.” 


DOD Makes Plans For 
Standardizing Missiles 


Standardization plans for guided 
missiles are in the mill, under the 
sponsorship of the Standardization 
Division of the Armed Forces Supply 
Support Center. At the present time 
there are seven Federal Supply Cata- 
log classes covering basic end items 
and equipment of missile systems. 

A standard MIL-STD-442 has set 
up necessary characteristics for tel- 
emetry equipment. Objective is to as- 
sure compatibility. Predominent use of 
this equipment is on missile test stands. 
The standard will control design and 
production of new telemetry equip- 
ment, reducing to a minimum the 
number of system types needed by the 
military. 
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Looking ahead, the report said that 
work was going forward looking to 
the development of techniques for 
easing interchangability among and 
between major weapons systems. To 
this end, projects include: (1) a single 
specification for procuring engineering 
drawings for advanced weapons, and 
(2) a system for interchanging techni- 
cal knowledge on what support equip- 
ment has proven out to avoid unneces- 
sary duplication. 


Air Force To Buy 
Jet Cargoliners 


Air Force is planning to buy 10 jet 
cargo transports in fiscal 1960. Con- 
vair, Douglas, Boeing and Lockheed 
have submitted proposals for modifica- 
tions of existing aircraft to fill the 
need. 

Modifications would include such 
items as cargo doors, and high-stress 
floors. When Air ‘Force has come up 
with firm requirements, proposals will 
be evaluated by a Source Selection 
Board. Purchase would be covered 
with FY ’60 funds, if approved by 
Congress. 


Weapons System Concept 
May Get New Approach 


A “building block” approach to 
weapons system production is a strong 
likelyhood “beyond the specific sys- 
tems now being designed and de- 
veloped,” according to Lt. Gen. C. S. 
Irvine, Deputy Chief of the Air Staff 
for Materiel. 

Instead of having weapons systems 
“completely originated as an end item 
in the manner of say, the Atlas or the 
X-15,” Irvine explained, the newer 
systems are likely to evolve from radi- 
cally new components or subsystems 
with a proven feasibility. 

Under this philosophy, development 
is being pushed for the 1.5 million— 
Ib.-thrust propulsion system without 
waiting to find out how it will be 
used. Under the same system, other 
subsystems could be developed. 

Irvine said this approach, which has 
the blessing of the Stever Committee, 
has both scientific and economic ad- 
vantages. First, specialized indus- 
tries will be able to go their own way 
on research and development, without 
having to compromise their results to 
fit specific end items. 

Economically, it will mean that by 
the time Air Force has a_ specific 





weapons system need, much of the 
preliminary R&D work will be finished. 
The new system will also open the 
way for greater availability of stand- 
ardized subsystems and components. 


AMC{Starts Survey 
Of Measurement Gear 


Defense contractors’ calibration and 
precision measurement capabilities are 
the subject of a survey now being con- 
ducted by Air Materiel Command's 
quality control organization. Resulting 
information will be used to isolate 
problem areas and to devise ways of 
improving capabilities. 

Three survey methods are being 
used. First of these will involve con- 
tractors holding Air Force contracts, 
and will be conducted by Air Materiel 
Areas. 

The second part of the survey in- 
volves a select list of ballistic missile 
contractors. This part will be con- 
ducted by a team of representatives 
from Air Research and Development 
Command, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards and AMC. 

The third part of the survey will be 
made through voluntary aid offered by 
Aircraft Industries Assn., Electronic 
Industries Assn., National Security In- 
dustrial Assn. and the American Ord- 


nance Assn. 





The Martin Co.’s Mace air-breathing mis- 
sile will replace the Matador tactical mis- 
sile at Sembach AFB, Germany this Sum- 
mer with the 587th Tactical Missile Group. 
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1,000 NEW SHIPMENTS A MONTH—THE BIG SWING IS TO PAN AM! 





Your goods are ‘tracked’ 
every step of the way 


The Pan Am Profit Lift spells an end to lost 
shipments, laborious tracing, costly delays! 


The world’s most experienced air cargo carrier lifts shipping 
worries off your shoulders! 


Example: experts “shepherd” your shipment from departure 
to delivery. 


And that is only the beginning! For the five big “extras” of the 
Pan Am Profit Lift add up to the most complete, convenient 
and cost-saving shipping service ever offered by ANY overseas 
cargo carrier. ONLY Pan Am gives shipper and consignee 
all this: 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD. No other 
airline can match Pan Am’s number of direct flights to all 
6 continents. Because no other airline can offer Pan Am’s 
frequency of coverage of world air routes. Result: no unnec- 
essary transshipments, no time-wasting layovers. 


WORLD’S FASTEST, SUREST RESERVATIONS. You can 
check available space on any Pan Am flight from the U. S. 
in just 4 seconds, thanks to “PAT’— electronic Pan Am 
Teleregister. Reserved or unreserved, all Clipper* Cargo is 
expedited. 

WORLD’S MOST MODERN AIR FLEET. On any Pan Am 
flight, your goods go “first-class’”— are delivered in showcase 
condition. Pressurized and temperature-controlled planes 
“baby” delicate cargo. 

“DOORSTEP” SERVICE FROM ANYWHERE IN THE U. S. 
If your town has a highway, railroad or airport, you can ship 
overseas by Pan Am. Just call your cargo agent, forwarder 
or nearest Pan Am office. 


All this and a Jet Assist, too! For soon Pan Am will add 
Jet Clippers to the Profit Lift! 


For that next shipment call your cargo agent, freight for- 
warder or Pan Am today. 


PAN AMI 
CLIPPER CARGO 
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FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD 
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PRODUC-TROL 
Visual Control 


| not only schedules, 





with TIME, LINE 






Confucius said: “A picture 
is worth 10,000 words” 





® Original cost and upkeep low. 

© Schedules and time checks operations. 

® Historical record to back it up. 

® Bad situations show automatically. 

© Its simplicity has put it into 
world-wide use. 

* Analyze 100 items in 10 seconds. 


Effective Tools for 
Effective Management 





and COLOR control 


Se 8 za aN 


Scheduling 
8,000,000 items 


automatically checks 


SCS RA OP ee 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 


Westport, Conn. 





: MONTHLY 
INVESTMENT 
: PLAN 


Hamilton Funds is an in- 

vestment fund holding 

stocks in over 80 cor- 

porations. Plans as low 
as $10 monthly. 


| Hams 


| Dept. H-3 


unde. 


Box 5061, Denver 17, Colo. 


Please send me prospectus booklet 
without obligation. 


Name 
Address 


City 


r--------- 


For more facts request No. 3 on reply card. 
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For more facts request No. 2 on reply card. 





| Defense Dept. Reports 
On Major Procurement 


Defense Department spent $5.9-bil- 
lion for major procurement and _pro- 
duction items in the first four months 
of fiscal 1959. The recent report cov- 
ers only military functions. 

Aircraft and related products took 
$3.2 billion, with missile spending set 
at $1.2 billion. Electronics and com- 
munications equipment claimed $282- 
million. Operations and maintenance 
spending was $3.9 billion for the pe- 
riod, with aircraft operations and 
maintenance costing $1.5 billion. 

New obligations during the period 
for major procurement and production 
items was just over $4.5 billion, with 
aircraft at $2.1 billion, missiles at $1.6 





billion and electronic and communica- 
tions equipment at $402 million. 


| Northrop Wins Fight 
| To Develop N-156F 


Northrop Corp. has won Air Force 
support for its development program 
on the N-156F counter-air fighter. A 
contract is now being negotiated on 
the program, which will develop a 
plane to be sold to NATO countries. 

First plane is likely to fly in mid- 


| summer this year. The plane would be 








purchased off-the-shelf by nations 
friendly to the U. S. The N-156F pro- 
gram stems from the thesis that econ- 


omy must be built into the aircraft 
from the beginning—including in-cost 
studies, projections of maintenance 


‘osts and operation cost estimates. 

The N-156F, similar to the T-38, 
‘vill be powered by two new high- 
thrust-to-weight engines. The plane is 
designed to exploit missile capabilities, 
and boasts a fast reaction time. 


Reimbursement Rule 
Written Into ASPRs 


An 80% reimbursement provision 
for cost-type contracts has been writ- 
ten into the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulations. Under the new pro- 
vision, prime contractors may be re- 
imbursed 100% for payments made to 
subcontractors—as long as such pay- 
ments do not exceed 80% reimburse- 
ment basis for cost-type contracts. 

The result is a 20% withholding 
from primes, but the withholding is 
distributed according to subcontrac- 
tors’ performance. The aim of the new 
rule, says DOD, is to remove com- 
plaints that primes are being forced 


| to finance their subcontractors. 


Other changes in ASPRs_ include: 
(1) Implementation of the Small Busi- 
ness Act; (2) Definition of purchase 
descriptions and _ conditions under 
which they may be used; (3) Policy 
guidance on using liquidated damage 
provision in construction, supply and 
service contracts; (4) Recorded reten- 
tion; (5) Changes in procurement 
forms; and (6) New rules relating to 
administration of property in the 
hands of contractors. 


Defense Contractors 
Under Fire on Taxes 


A bill to end the immunity some 
government contractors have had from 
state and local taxes has been rein- 
troduced by Sen. Strom Thurmond 
(D-S. C.) The bill would allow the 
local governments to tax any person 
or “business activity.” 

This term would include those sell- 
ing, furnishing, fabricating, installing, 
repairing, leasing, renting, storing, dis- 
tributing, using or consuming tangible 
personal property of any kind for a 
consideration. Target for the bill 
would be those firms which under 
government contract can buy materials 
in the name of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and fabricate them into products 
which become federal property. 

This technicality has allowed these 
companies ‘to avoid local taxes. A sim- 
ilar bill was introduced in the 85th 
Congress and passed the Senate. 


More Overhaul Goes 
To Commercial Firms 


Headway is being made to halt the 
trend to exclude commercial aircraft 
overhaul and maintenance firms from 
government contracting. Rep. Edgar 
Hiestand (R-Calif.) said that some new 
contracts have been placed, and said 
that he felt the unpassed legislation 
introduced by himself and others last 
session of Congress had a “salutary 
effect” on the situation. 

His bill has been reintroduced this 
session, but no action has been taken. 
The bill would end “to the maximum 
extent compatible with national secur- 
ity and public interest, all aircraft 
business-type activities engaged in by 
the military departments in the United 
States to the detriment of private 
interest.” 

The bill would virtually bar the 
military from engaging in maintenance 
and overhaul work except where na- 
tional defense is directly involved. 
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Research Rundown 








Research Director 
Given New Charter 


Authorities, responsibilities, fune- 
tions and relationships with other De- 
fense agencies are set down for the 
Director of Research and Engineering 
in a recent directive (5129.1) signed 
by Defense Secretary Neil McElroy. 

The post of Director of Research 
and Engineering was set up in the 
Defense Reorganization Act of 1958, 
and the job is presently held by Dr. 
Herbert York, former director of the 
Institute of Defense Analyses. 

Under the charter, responsibilities 
for the director include staff assistance 
and advice to the Secretary of De- 
fense in the following areas: (1) Scien- 
tific and technical matters; (2) Basic 
and applied research; (3) Research, de- 
velopment, test and evaluation of 
weapons, weapons systems and De- 
fense material. In this area, the Di- 
rector will be given administrative di- 
rection over the Weapons System 
Evaluation Group. Finally, (4) the 
Director will advise and assist the De- 
fense Secretary in problems concern- 
ing design and engineering for suit- 
ability, productibility, reliability, main- 
tainability and materials conservation. 

The charter states that the Director 
shall “supervise all research and en- 
gineering activities in the Department 
of Defense.” 

Also, he shall recommend policy 
measures for planning and program 
development in his area, plan an over- 
all research and engineering program, 
review as necessary those programs as- 
signed to him, and recommend assign- 
ing or reassigning responsibilities for 
development of new weapons or 
weapons systems among the services. 

He is also charged with recommend- 
ing appropriate funding measures to 
the Secretary of Defense on research 
and engineering matters. His office is 
empowered to engage in or designate 
appropriate research and development 
facilities to engage in basic and ap- 
plied research projects essential to the 
responsibilities of the Department of 
Defense which pertain to weapons sys- 
tems and other military needs. 


Rocket Timetable Set, 
Glennan Tells Congress 


Development work will be com- 
pleted on a single-chamber rocket with 
a 1- to 1.5-million lb. thrust capacity 
within four years, according to T. 
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Keith Glennan, director of National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency. 

In outlining the proposed NASA 
rocket timetable, Glennan said that a 
cluster of four of these rockets could 
be formed to build a 6-million lb. 
thrust vehicle within six years. 

Glennan later told the House Space 
Committee that the nation is being 
“deluded” into thinking that the entire 
national space program should be 
measured by development of high 
powered boosters as such. Glennan 
said that the important thing is the 
amount of information that a given 
experiment yields, and not how big 
the rocket is. 

In other testimony before the joint 
Senate Preparedness and Space Com- 
mittees, Glennan said that NASA was 
content to abide temporarily with the 
President’s decision on control of the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency, but 
seemed to suggest that NASA would 
be ready to push for that control, when 
the decision comes up for review in a 
year. 

Glennan told the committee that we 
lag the Russians only in propulsion, 
and that we are abreast of them in 
such areas as metals, guidance, and in- 
strumentation. 


Speedup Could Hurt 
Nike-Zeus Development 


A premature speed up in work on 
the Nike-Zeus anti-missile missile could 
actually slow down the overall devel- 
opment of that system says Dr. Herbert 
York, Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering. York told the House 
Science and Astronautics Committee 
that a move of this type could be 
costly and actually harm the overall 
program. 


He said this is true because the 
weapon is not far enough along to 
provide more than “hope” that it will 
reach its planned potential. He said 
that we have not yet reached any 
“major milestone” in work on Nike- 
Zeus. 


York said the present lack in the 
program is scientific rather than 
budgetary. Army scientists earlier testi- 
fied that it is now time to begin buy- 
ing long lead-time production items 
for Zeus. Major problems, said York, 
are in the areas of computers, guid- 
ance and similar items. He added that 
the propulsion system on the anti- 
missile weapon is the least of the 
worries at the present time. 





Intensive tests have begun on the Ryan 
XQ-2C Firebee jet drone, at Holloman 
AFB, N. M. In recent free flight, XQ-2C 
reached 46,000 ft. during 26 min. flight. 


Contractor Services 
Office Formed by ARDC 


A new headquarters office—Assis- 
tant Deputy Commander for Technical 
and Contractor Services—has been 
formed by Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command to monitor all ARDC 
contractor relations activities. 

To be headed by Col. Richard Sims, 
the new office will include ARDC’s 
Small Business Office, formerly under 
the Directorate of Procurement. In 
further realignment of its contracting 
structure, ARDC has set up additional 
regional offices in Boston, Washington, 
Denver and Dallas. 

These offices will administer ARDC 
contracts, locate new contractors, and 
stimulate additional small business 
activity. Aim of the reorganization is 
to speed evaluation and processing of 
research and development ideas. The 
new office will also review facility 
capability reports and observe Air 
Materiel Command tests conducted 
prior to acceptance of equipment. 





Payload Increase 
Built Into Caribou 


Six months of flight testing have en- 
abled Canadian engineers to step up 
the weight and capacity of the de 
Havilland DHC4 Caribou. The Cari- 
bou is the only plane to date which 
has been excepted from the 5,000 Ib. 
lift limit placed on Army aircraft. 

De Havilland engineers claim that 
the new version—which has a gross 
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weight of 26,000 Ibs. instead of 24,000 
Ibs.—still retains the same short take- 
off and landing characteristics as the 
original model. The plane’s cabin has 
also been lengthened by 45 in., to 
allow a greater volume of cargo. 


Pilotless B-47s 
To Test DEW Line 


First B-47 bombers to be used as 
pilotless drones will be tested this 
summer. The planes, which are being 
converted from conventional configura- 
tion by Lockheed Aircraft Corp., will 
be used to test the nation’s DEW line 
and White Alice defense systems. 

The tests will be conducted by Air 
Research and Development Command. 
UHF radio and radar will be used to 
fly the 600-mph, 100-ton bombers. 
The B-47 is the only U.S. plane which 
has the altitude capabilities of Rus- 
sia’s comparable aircraft. 

The planes will be equipped with 
countermeasure devices against ground 
warning stations, and could be used to 
test out U.S. air defense missiles. 


Army Claims Success 
For New Type Drone 


First flight and mission evaluation 
tests have been termed successful for 
Snooper, a miniature battlefield sur- 
veillance drone developed for the 
Army by Republic Aviation Corp. The 
15-ft. SD-3 drone has reportedly made 
four successful flights. 

The remote controlled craft is 
rocket-launched from a mobile trailer, 
and is powered in flight by a recipro- 
cating engine. The 1,000-lb. drone has 
a wing span of 11 ft., and can carry 
interchangable nose units, to enable 
several types of battlefield surveillance. 


Industry Developments 








New System Said to Cut 
Pre-Production Costs 


More hardware per dollar and 
quicker equipment delivery are said 
to be possible through MMI-mecha- 
nized. Manufacturing Information—a 
new technique developed by Westing- 
house Electric Corp. 

Savings from the system occur in 
the pre-production or lead time phase 
of hardware development. MMI uses 
specially designed automatic and semi- 
automatic business machines to reduce 
item lead times. 

In use at Westinghouse Air Arm 
Division, the system will reportedly 
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save that plant about half a million 
dollars in paperwork processing costs 
alone by 1962. Basis of the system is 
use of paper tape in recording perti- 
nent data on a given hardware item. 

Specific MMI advantages include 
(1) Minimum pre-production and pro- 
duction overtime; (2) Earlier product 
delivery; (3) Greatly reduced paper- 
work processing in pre-production 
phases; (4) Elimination of paperwork 
errors; and (5) Minimum labor and 
material costs. 


Anti-Missile Work 
Likely at Boeing 


Development work in the anti-mis- 
sile missile area appears to be a logical 
next step for Boeing Airplane Co. of 
Seattle. Such a program would be an 
extension of present work being done 
there on the Bomarc anti-aircraft mis- 
sile. 

Other indications pointing to this 
include the lack of results to date on 
the Army’s Nike-Zeus program, and a 
realignment of managerial responsibil- 
ities at Boeing. Also, rumors that Boe- 
ing’s Minuteman is to include an en- 
tire family of missiles seem to indicate 
that a defensive missile might be a 
remote but possible cousin in the fam- 
ily. 


VTOL /STOL Aireraft 
To be Studied by, CAL 


Cornell Aeronautical Laboratories 
has announced plans to study aircraft 


which will combine the high perform- 
ance of modern aircraft with VTOL/- 
STOL characteristics. The work will 
be done under contract from Army 
Transportation Research and Develop- 
ment Command. 

Under the two contracts involved, 
Cornell will conduct aerodynamic re- 
search on various VTOL-STOL pro- 
posals, and will establish a flight test 
program for those planes of this type 
under development for the Army. 

CAL’s program will aim to provide 
information on the handling character- 
istics needed for satisfactory perform- 
ance during hovering and changeover 
phases of flight. 


Westinghouse Forms 
Anti-Sub Program 


The Baltimore Air Arm Division of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. has an- 
nounced plans to set upa broad co- 
ordinated program on anti-submarine 
warfare, aiming to aid military forces 
working with this phase of war. 

Dr. Patrick Conley, manager of the 
Air Arm Division has said that his di- 
vision will act as lead division on the 
program, and that all Westinghouse 
corporate facilities will be called into 
play. Major emphasis will be on re- 
search, design and production of new 
anti-submarine techniques and equip- 
ment. 

Heading the new program will be 
Joseph Dickey, a veteran at Westing- 
house. 














New homogeneous armor plate, with high ballistic rating is being used on Army’s 
M59 Armored Personnel Carrier. M59 is of welded construction. 
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Newsletter 





Armed Forces Management Association 


Room 3D121, The Pentagon, Washington 25, D.C. 
Phone: OTis 4-7193 


National President: Rawlings S. Poole 


AFMA Newsletter is issued monthly by the Armed 
Forces Management Association through the coopera- 
tion of Armed Forces Management magazine to inform 
the membership and AFM subscribers of the aims, 
projected programs, and current activities of the 
Association. 


Progress Report 


Mid term Fiscal ’59 reports of progress recently sub- 
mitted by the various functional offices of the National 
Headquarters under AFMA expanded program are printed 
herein condensed form for the benefit of the membership: 

Plans. Long-range planning, projected to Fiscal ’62, in 
effect. 

Full-time Executive Director and Staff Secretariate— 
in effect. Modest expansion in area of Editorial and ad- 
ministrative staff programmed for future date. 

National Headquarters central office in effect; move 
to downtown Washington planned as program develop- 
ment permits. 

New budget and fiscal procedures now in effect to 
insure maximum services for revenues received. 

Statistical and analysis services introduced to provide 
close monitorship of the new program. 

Programs. Numerous projects formulated and in various 
stages of development: 

Industry Advisory Council with membership drawn from 
first twelve corporations to join AFMA now firm. First 
meeting held 26 February in Washington. Council mem- 
bership will be varied from year to year to gain new ideas 
while benefitting maximum number of corporate members. 

Editorial Advisory Council with representatives drawn 
from all services at the deputy chief of staff level now 
formed. First meeting scheduled for early March. 

Educational Institutions Advisory Council, along lines 
of industry council, now in planning stage. Designed to 
provide a firm liaison for the exchange of management 
knowledge between defense and education. 

Program for chapter cooperation with industry at the 
local level promulgated and now in effect. 

Chapter fact finding service has been instituted. 

Problem solving service for the corporate membership 
in the area of defense management related problems now 
in effect. 

Professional Guidance and Education services for the 
individual members of AFMA has been outlined. First 
project in effect—announcement of availability of ICAF 
correspondence course in executive management to all 
members meeting required standards. 

Bibliography of top flight management books and papers 
now being announced from time to time in Newsletter. 
This service to be expanded as contracts with publishing 
and library services are broadened. 

Services to the Corporate Membership now includes 
periodic distribution of latest management ideas as de- 
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Executive Director: VAdm. Harry E. Sears, USN, ret. 


veloped in programs of the defense establishment. 

Liaison with other national organizations having areas 
of common interest with AFMA established. Joint semi- 
nars and panel discussions at the chapter level already 
held in Washington and show much promise for extension 
to chapters in the field. 

Chapter Services. Chapter manual in the process of 
development. First two of five chapters already distributed 
to the field. 

AFMA seal in color, suitable for framing, distributed 
to all chapters. Additional copies being prepared for new 
chapters now in the process of formation. 

Chapter kits being revised and streamlined to facilitate 
the organizing of new chapters. 

Sample chapter programs, drawn from outstanding 
chapters, have been prepared and distributed to all 
chapters. 

Awards program for outstanding members, chapters, 
and non-members has been overhauled to provide fuller 
recognition for those making outstanding contributions 
in futherance of AFMA aims and objectives. 

Administrative material—application forms, fact sheets, 
posters, stationery and rosters brought up to date and are 
now available at National Headquarters upon application. 
Attractive informational brochure on AFMA in _ prepara- 
tion. 

Membership drive now in full swing at national and 
chapter level. Backup publicity in service journals, letters 
to installation commanders and corporations, and indivi- 
dual solicitation by members being conducted on a continu- 
ing basis. (The product is sound—-sell it!) 

Publications. Procedures for insuring finest material for 
publishing in AFM magazine and the AFMA Journal 
constantly being developed with objective of making these 
periodicals the best of their type in the world. Coopera- 
tion of top defense and industry officials in this endeavor 
highly gratifying. A new source of great potential now 
being developed—outstanding student theses, faculty talks 
and renowned guest speaker presentations from top serv- 
ice management schools. On the horizon, selected material 
from civilian colleges. 

Re-establishment of AFMA Newsletter has provided 
essential link between the National Headquarters and the 
membership, and a useful medium for dissemination of 
specialized management knowledge. 

National Conference. Individual endeavor, and coopera- 
tion of chapters, OSD, Services, industry and education 
insure another outstanding event in this vital area of 
management knowledge exchange. Presentations, industry 
exhibits, receptions, and banquet should top even last 
year’s outstanding events. 





Every Member Get a Member—or Several 


(For further information on individual or corporate membership in the Asso- 
ciation, circle number 200 on the business reply card on p. 49 or write 
AFMA direct.) 
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INVENTORY CONTROL 
Signalled facts 
STAY FACTS 
with SIG-NA-LOK® 


No undesired slipping of signals. 


Prevent 
Losses... 


Reduce 
Costs... 


Create 
4 Profits... 


PATENTED 


SIMPLIFIED INVENTORY CONTROL 


Sig-Na-Lok visible control puts your inventory at 
your fingertips. Every fact needed for effective 
control is signalled and the signals are locked 
until the facts change. In one complete record, 
you'll always know exactly what’s on hand and 
when to reorder. Take the guesswork out of 
inventory — switch to Sig-Na-Lok and you'll 

@ Increase turnover 


* Decrease costs — 
increase profits 


Creator of Effective Tools for Effective Management 


© Prevent over stocks 
© Eliminate out of stocks 


Phone Westport, Conn. CA 7-41 11 or write 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 


Westport, Conn 


IN USE IN ALL BRANCHES OF GOVERNMENT 
WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET ‘“SIG-NA-LOK” 
SIMPLIFIED INVENTORY CONTROL 


or 
Consvit our GSA Federal Supply Service Contract 
FSC Group 74, Parts ili & Il, 
GSA Contract Number GS-00S- 18325 
Item Number 50-65 








For more facts request No. 4 on reply card. 
STO COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 
THE 
COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Iuterchan 


ORGANIZATION 
CHART 
EASY TO CHANGE 





A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all 
you need to keep your chart up to date. It's that 
simple! 


438™ FIGHTER INTERCEPTOR SQUADRON § 


KINROSS 






ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


UL 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Make Fast Spot Changes 

° All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* In Government Service Everywhere 


Write for Free Illustrated Brochure AF-3 
or Consult our GSA Federal Supply Serv- 
tce Contract . . . Group 74—Parts 3 and 2 
—Item No. 50-63 Cont. No. GSOOS— 
18238 . . . Code 79. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 
1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
For more facts request No. 5 on reply card. 
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AFMA New s\ Briefs 


Much favorable comment 
on “Line of Balance 
pamphlet recently forwarded to all 
corporate members as a service to the 
membership. AFMA will continue to 
forward to Corporate Members out- 
standing examples of management 
techniques as they become available. 
Look for another such soon. Comments 
invited. 

Corporate membership continuing to 
grow at a gratifying rate, as more 
and more top flight companies learn of 
AFMaA and its objectives, and the serv- 
ices it renders to the membership. A 


received 


| listing of Corporate membership ap- 


| pears on p.— 


—| About 


| tion. 


Hints for Good Management. An 
organization is only as good as the 
health of its management, so_ this 
month we propose as an appropriate 
topic, “Good Health for Good Manage- 
ment.” Read Dr. Paul Dudley White’s 
excellent article in American Weekly, 
Jan. 4, “Treat yourself to Better 
Health in 1959.” 


Bibliography: “What We Must Know 
Communism” by the Over- 
streets. Must reading for us all. 

The many excellent books on all 
facets of management published by 
the American Management Associa- 
Too lengthy to publish here. 
Write to AFMA for book list in your 
specialty. 


Navy Management Review. 
(Monthly) Now a best seller on GPO 
list. Write to Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Single copies 15 


| cents, yearly subscription $1.50 (50 


cents extra for foreign mailing.) 


Chapter Briefs 


In a recent field trip to military 
installations and chapters in the South- 
east U.S., AFMA Executive Director 
Sears addressed the membership and 
guests at Fort Benning, Third Army 
Headquarters Atlanta, Moody Air 
Force Base, Valdosta, Georgia, and 


| Atlanta General Depot. All very active 
| chapters with comprehensive programs, 
| these groups are receiving the finest 


| 


support from commanders of installa- 
tions upon which they are located. 
Trip: highlighted the fact that more 
and more commanding officers are 
becoming cognizant of the important 
services which AFMA chapters can 


| render in making personnel of the com- 


~ 


Technology” 


mands management conscious, in en- 
hancing the education of members and 
associates in a variety of management 
areas, in cementing closer relations 
with local business and industry, and 
in providing solutions to unique man- 
agement problems. Chapter Presidents: 
Fort Benning, Colonel Robert S$. Cain; 
Atlanta, Colonel W. C. Howell; Moody 
AFB, Thomas L. Tuggle; Atlanta Gen- 
eral Depot, George M. Hoak. 


Wright Brothers Chapter, Dayton. 
Dr. W. E. Dickison presided at the 
January meeting of the Wright 
Brothers Chapter of the Armed Forces 
Management Association on Thurs- 
day 22 January, held at the Wright- 
Patterson Officers Club. The principle 
speakers, on a panel basis, spoke on 
“Changing Concepts in Logistics.” 

This panel included Major General 
Frank A. Bogart, Director, Plans and 
Programs, AMC, Panel Chairman; 
Major General W. T. Hudnell, Direc- 
tor of Maintenance, AMC: Brig. Gen- 
eral G. E. Keeler, Deputy Director of 
Supply, AMC; Brig. General W. A. 
Davis, Deputy Director, Procurement 
and Production, AMC; and Brig. Gen- 
eral E. B. Cassidy, Director of Trans- 
portation, AMC with Colonel Sto- 
vall. 

Those attending this meeting in- 
cluded personnel from industry, Gen- 
tile Air Force Station; Wright-Patter- 
son; graduate students from AFIT, Lt. 
Col. W. A. Donnelly, Dr. Joseph 
Lazar, Captain K. L. Jackson, Pro- 
fessor H. L. Myers, from the School 
of Business; and Maj. General L. P. 
Dahl, Comptroller, AMC. 


New York Chapter at a recent meet- 
ing had as its guest speaker Mr. 
John B. Joynt, Vice President for 
Management Planning of New York 
Central Railroad. 


Chicago-Great Lakes (forming) 
held an organizing meeting on 28 
January at Headquarters Ninth Naval 
District, Great Lakes. Chaired by Mr. 
Robert V. Smith, Director District 
Management Assistance Office, the 
meeting was attended by thirty-three 
military and civilian personnel repre- 
senting all services. 


Norfolk Naval Shipyard key per- 
sonnel, interested in forming a _ local 
chapter of AFMA, heard AFMA Execu- 
tive Director explain aims, objectives, 
program and chapter techniques on 19 
February at the shipyard in a meet- 
ing opened by its commander, Rear 
Admiral William H. Leahy, USN. 


Fifth National Conference, Wash- 
ington, May 26-28. 


Slogan for the month—‘“Service to 
the Services, Industry, the Member- 
ship.” 


ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT 
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(Continued from page 2) 


and Book Branch on many occasions 
and has displayed excellent reportorial 
talent. 

I should appreciate very much your 
extending to Mr. Hamlin my thanks 
for a well-written article which tells 
the story completely and accurately. 
To you I extend my heartiest con- 
gratulation for the excellent work 
by you and your staff. 


Maj. Gen. H. P. Storke 


Chief of Information 
U.S. Army 


Mission, Mobility, Metal Plates 


The Addressograph system described 
by Lt. Col. Gaffney (Mission; Mobility 
and Metal Plates in the 10st Air- 
borne, Nov. AFM) appears to be a 
highly efficient means of expediting 
prompt movement of Army STRAC 
units. 


Brig. Gen. F. H. Britton 
Director of Developments 
Office of the Chief of Research and 
Development 
U.S. Army 


Polaris Praised 

Mr. Borklund’s article on the PO- 
LARIS program .. . is done very well 
indeed, and I am happy to see the 
Special Projects Office get the credit 
I feel it deserves in a magazine with 
the circulation your publication has. 

RAdm. Paul D. Stroop 

Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance 
U.S. Navy 


Filling the Gap 

General Magruder, (Army’s DCS/- 
Log) has asked me to let you know 
that he appreciates your sending him 
Bill Borklund’s article, “Filling the 
Gap in Defense Supply Operations” 
from your January 1959 issue. It is 
just this kind of objective reporting 
that is so helpful to the Army in ex- 
plaining to the business community 
developments that are described in 
the article. 

Eugene F. Hart 

Technical Liaison Officer 
Office of the DCS/Logistics 


Bouquet on MAT Story 


I certainly want to express my 
appreciation and that of the staff and 
faculty of the Institute for the very 
fine article appearing in the December 
issue of ARMED Forces MANAGEMENT. 

Not only was the article extremely 
well written, but it certainly gave a 
picture of the program and the Insti- 
tute. The boxing of the article with 
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related information relative to the pro- 
gram itself will be of tremendous value 
to your reading audience. 

Again, my appreciation to you and 
your excellent magazine. 

Brig. Gen. Henry C. Newton (ret.) 
Director, 
Military Assistance Institute 


Against Octopus Biting 

Just read your wonderful editorial 
“Biting the Octopus.” Conditions in- 
dicated therein could amply apply 
here and to many other activities in 
the federal establishment that I have 
worked with. 

I have just completed a functional 
survey of the “money” division here 
at AMC and conditions there are above 
average for this type of operation but 
comparable to conditions listed in your 
article. 

Charles Scott 
Dayton, Ohio 


Industry Interested 


We are interested in obtaining a 
copy of the article, “Why AMC Wants 
Integrated ERPE,” by Winton O. Etz, 
Air Materiel Command, which ap- 
peared in the October 1958 issue of 
ArMED Forces MANAGEMENT. Thank 
you for your consideration. 

R. E. Montijo 
Electronic Data Processing Div. 
Radio Corp. of America 


Anti-Hysterian 

Just a line to congratulate the voice 
in the wilderness. Your editorial (Hys- 
teria in High Places) in January 
ARMED Forces MANAGEMENT is a 
long overdue public expression re- 
garding the proper perspective for 
Russian vs. U. S. achievements. 

Wonder if someone has shown this 
to Erik Bergaust or Robt. Hotz yet. 

I think most publishing houses will 
continue to sell magazines and adver- 
tising space without playing editorially 
to the more vocal negative politicians 
and the “gimme” manufacturers. 

It is my belief that much of the 
Sputnik-type hysteria is the result of 
negative editorializing and reporting 
in public papers, instead of the more 
positive appraisals evidenced in your 
recent effort. 

Congratulations—keep with it. 

Leo Michael 
Falls Church, Va. 


Caught Napping 

I always enjoy reading your periodi- 
cal and think it is an excellent man- 
agement magazine. Knowing the high 
quality of your editorial work, I as- 
sume there was an error in the infor- 
mation furnished to your office for the 
list of “Who Buys What Where,” . . . 
in the January issue. 








You will note that this office is listed 
as “Electronic Supply Office,” whereas 
the title was changed to “Electronics 
Supply Office” several years ago. Also, 
the listing shows that ESO purchases 
electric maintenance and repair parts 
to support existing Navy equipment. 
The term should read “electronic” 
rather than “electric.” 

M. R. Shatto 
Actg. Dir., Administrative Services Div. 
Electronics Supply Office 


Operation Trainfire 
I am very much interested in ob- 
taining additional copies of the Fea- 
ture “Operation Trainfire,” by Francis 
E. Jones, in the August, 1958 is- 
sue of ARMED Forces MANAGEMENT. 
I would appreciate your sending me 
five copies of this article. If this is not 
possible, please authorize me to have 
this article reproduced locally. 
Lt. Col. A. D. H. Irwin 


British Army Liaison Officer 

U.S. Army Infantry Board 

Ft. Benning, Georgia 

Demand for this article, and others in 
the issue, has cut heavily into our sup- 
ply. Best solution: permission granted 
to reprint—Ed. 








ATORGENICS 


can bring spontaneous co-op- 
eration into any organization of 
human effort 


As in the athletic team, spontaneous 
co-operation is built-in when we organ- 
ize-administer-manage human effort in 
terms of the effort, not in terms of man. 


Through its unique mathematico- 
logical method, Atorgenics organizes- 
administers-manages any organization of 
any size and complexity as a system of 
all the individual efforts it needs to 
accomplish its purpose. 


Atorgenics has been successfully ap- 
plied by many people during its 14 year 
history of discovery and development. 


By the thoughtful study of Atorgenics, 
anyone can learn how to organize-ad- 
minister-manage so as to give the entire 
organization the high efficiency and en- 
joyment of spontaneous co-operation. 


Each issue of the periodical Atorgenics 
Aspects explains phases of Atorgenics 
and gives guidance to other published 
— for the study of Atorgenics as 
a whole. 


Atorgenics Aspects may be obtained by 
subscription at $4.50 per year; it may be 
cancelled at any time for refund. 

Subscription orders should be addressed 
to the publisher: 


THE ACADEMY OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL SCIENCE 


Founded, 1956, by Leland B. Kuhre, as ar educs- 
tional, non-profit institution su rted by a mem- 
bership. Dedicated to harmony and productivity in 
organized human effort for any purpose: business, 
social, governmental, or military. 


Business Office Fl, 203 Greenlawn Dr. 
San Antonio 1, Texas 
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Silent Assassin 





(Continued from page 19) 


pioneering in the design and construc- 
tion of deep running quiet subs. But, 
by the same token, we are convinced 
that our intimate knowledge of this 
new weapon gives us an advantage in 
finding a defense for it.” 

GD was led to the “committee” con- 
clusion, too, from seeing its divisions, 
too often, go to the Navy by separate 
paths with very similar ASW propo- 
sals (and end up competing against 
each other for a contract). Also di- 
visions frequently were running into 
ASW problems outside a particular 
division’s baliwick—with only slipshod 
informal methods of getting an answer 
from someone else. 

ASW committee meets once every 
three months, each time at a different 
division. Besides the committee mem- 
bers and their alternates, the host di- 
vision invariably sends a flock of its 
ASW men to sit in, some to make 
presentations, others just to listen. 

Meeting is a solid day-long affair, 
with heavy discussion on both techni- 
cal and managerial problems, in the 
evening sets objectives for the next 
meeting. Half the next day is usually 
spent at the local division going over 
local ASW problems—and Richardson 
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For modern secretaries, Corres-File brings 
all important papers to her fingertips— 
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motion — everything’s in reach from a 
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has to maintain a tight rein on meet- 
ing debate or “they would be very 
happy to belabor one problem ll 
day.” 

At the meeting, GD, basically, sees 
where it is on present programs, takes 
a look at plans for future programs, 
sees to it there is coordination and 
no duplication of effort. Slow to start, 
ASW idea has caught on among the 
divisions, is now running full speed. 
“As the committee has gone on,” says 
Richardson, “members are beginning 
to really let their hair down, look 
farther into the future. There is no 
pride of authorship on ideas any 
more.” 

Meeting is the high point, but not 
the beginning or the end, of inter- 
division contact. In addition to phone 
calls and notes among members, 
generated by a firm knowledge of 
what each should be doing, weekly 
technical reports on ASW are sent to 
all divisions. Staff executive Wenzel 
puts out a newsletter for committee 
members. The newsletter is essentially 
an idea exchange, gives local workmen 
a chance to sample a broad cross sec- 
tion of opinion on some new proposal. 
On top of all this, Dick Richardson 
himself spends weeks traveling to the 
divisions’ checking their ASW work, 
gives General Dynamics’ Board of 
Management a report on what's go- 
ing on. 

Although all divisions are not on the 
committee yet (only the ones that GD 
thinks can do some right now in the 
ASW field), Richardson is careful to 
point out that the others will be 
brought into the picture whenever 
they can make a contribution. 

One relatively simple, but refresh- 
ingly sharp, idea to come out of the 
committee: GD intends to make an 
early-Spring tour of the operational 
Navy in both the Atlantic and Pacific, 
telling the Navy what GD has done 
and hopes to do, asking the operational 
people what problems they have run 
into in using GD equipment. (The 
trails of World War II are filled 
with equipment discarded because the 
manufacturer was too far away from 
the customer, took the word of staff 
types in between instead.) Top Navy 
officers in Washington have applauded 
the idea, are encouraging GD to get 
going. 

Comparing this mass of effort with 
the paucity of contracts to support it 
prompted one man recently to ask 
Richardson how GD expected to make 
any money from ASW. Replied Rich- 
ardson, “Some cynics probably won't 
believe this, but we are interested 
right now solely in solving the ASW 
problem. We are convinced that if we 
solve the (military) problems, profits 
will take care of themselves.” 


\ 


The paths for ASW research and 
development to follow are many and 
the Navy feels an intense need to be- 
gin running down some of them. “The 
day we start sitting around on our 
hands waiting for the big break- 
through to come along and solve all 
our problems,” says Thach, “is the day 
we're in serious trouble.” 


There are two big problems in 
ASW: Detection, finding him (or 
them) and Classification, figuring out 
whether what we find is a whale, or a 
school of fish, a bottom pinnacle, a fig- 
ment of our imaginations, or really a 
submarine. To quote Thach again, 
“We must have detection measured in 
miles instead of yards. We must have 
instant assurance that what we detect 
is indeed a submarine. We must be 
able to keep close tabs on millions of 
miles of ocean around the clock, seven 
days a week, in every area of the 
world where submarines could secretly 
position themselves for a surprise at- 
tack upon us or our allies. In short, we 
must be able to demonstrate a con- 
sistent ability to place our Big Bomb 
over every potentially hostile Soviet 
submarine, as the surest deterrent to 
hostility. We can’t do that today.” 

The sea is a cacophony of sound, 
makes finding a submarine by present- 
day Sonar (SOund Navigation Rang- 
ing) like trying to pick a flute out of a 
blaring brass band. It doesn’t take 
much more than a hole in the hull the 
size of a man’s hand to kill a sub but, 
of the weapons which could do the 
job, the greatest strength of one is the 
greatest weakness of another. 

Anti-submarine submarines have the 
longest detection ranges but can’t 
move far enough or fast enough to 
pull off an effective coup de grace. 
Aircraft can get there in a hurry but 
can’t hold contact well enough. De- 
stroyers can do both pretty well but 
by themselves they still have much to 
be desired. Welding all this equipment 
into a unit results in a marvelous im- 
provement but it still is not good 
enough to guarantee that 12 out of 
450 submarines (or even a ratio any- 
where close to that) will not get 
through. 

Solving the ASW problem is as crit- 
ical to our national survival as breath- 
ing. Yet the solution, in the time span 
allowed, is going to require a research 
management and organizational effort 
far better than the one imposed on the 
ballistic missile program—and certain- 
ly many times better than the divisive 
arrangement for space development. 

Says Jimmy Thach, “We must be 
ready to exploit every hint or sus- 
picion of solutions to our ASW prob- 
lem. We haven't the time nor money 
to search indefinitely.” 
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Personnel Preview 





AMC Establishes 
Two New Offices 


Tighter integration of management 
of Electronic Support Systems in the 
Air Force, and closer Air Force-wide 
liaison are the aims of two new offices 
recently announced by Air Materiel 
Command. 

The first of these, Detachment 1, 
Rome Air Materiel Area, will be re- 
sponsible for management and budget 
programming of the Electronic Sup- 
port Systems. This function was 
formerly assigned to the Electronic 
Support Systems Division of the AMC 
Aeronautical Systems Center. Although 
the new offices will work closely with 
Rome Air Materiel Area, it will be 
located at Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio. 

The second of the new offices, under 
AMC’s Directorate of Procurement 
and Production, will offer staff liaison 
facilities between AMC Headquarters, 
Air Defense Systems Integration Divi- 
sion (ADSID), Ballistic Missile Early 
Warning System (BMEWS), Dew Line, 
SAGE, and White Alice. 


Franke Appointed 
Navy Secretary 


The Hon. William B. Franke has 
been named to replace Navy Secretary 
Thomas Gates in June, when the pres- 
ent Secretary's resignation becomes 
effective. 

Taking over Franke’s present job 
as Under Secretary of the Navy will 
be Fred A. Bantz, now Assistant Sec- 
retary for Materiel. Replacing Bantz 
will be C. P. Milne, who is now 
Deputy Assistant Defense Secretary 
for Supply and Logistics. 

In further Navy organizational 
changes, the aviation responsibilities 
of the eliminated post of Assistant Sec- 
retary of Navy for Air have been 
handed to the newly-created and 
vacant Assistant Secretary for Research 
and Development post. When ap- 
pointed, the new Assistant Secretary 
will also handle research, development 
and atomic energy matters. 


Air Force Releases 


Career Guidance Reg 


A new Air Force Regulation—AFR 
36-23—has been released, giving the 
first official AF statement of guidance, 
by grade and officer specialty, for Air 
Force Officer careers. Guidance is di- 
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rected both to the individual and to 
the assigning commander. 

The new regulation represents the 
first Air Force acknowledgement of 
the principle of early specialization, 
broadening into wide usefulness for 
the experienced officer. 


Aim of the new programs are to: 
(1) Specialize all officers in the early 
career years, based on their best 
qualifications, (2) Continue specializa- 
tion in skills where needed, (3) Main- 
tain rated capability and develop 
knowledge in support areas, (4) Effect 
planned progressive broadening of 
officers to develop command and man- 
agerial skills. 

Also, (5) Align career utilization 
with individual military grades and 
qualifications. Included here are spe- 
cific utilization policies for each grade, 
and, (6) Provide a more definitive 
basis for career guidance to indivi- 
dual officers, commanders and super- 
visors. 


Air Force Realigns 
Secretariat Offices 


Under the Reorganization Act of 
1958, Air Force has announced the 
final rearrangement of its Secretariat. 
Lined up under Air Force Secretary 
James H. Douglas will be the follow- 
ing: 

Under Secretary Malcolm A. Mac- 
Intyre; Assistant Secretary for Finan- 
cial Management L. S. Garlock; As- 
sistant Secretary for Research and De- 
velopment Richard Horner; Assistant 
Secretary for Materiel (vacant); Special 
Assistant for Installations John M. 
Berry; Special Assistant for Manpower, 
Personnel and Reserve Forces (vacant); 
General Counsel Nat Golden; Admin- 
istrative Assistant John J. McLaughlin; 
Director of Legislative Liaison Maj. 
Gen. William P. Fisher; Director of 
Information Maj. Gen. Arno H. Lueh- 
man. 


Anderson Named 
To Head AMC 


Lt. Gen. Samuel E. Anderson, Jr. 
has been named chief of Air Materiel 
Command, to succeed Gen. E. W. 
Rawlings who retired at the end of 
February. Anderson has been nomi- 
nated for his fourth star. 

The former head of Air Research 
and Development Command took over 
at the end of his predecessor's seven 
year tenure. Anderson has also headed 
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the Pentagon’s Weapon System Evalu- 
ation Group. 

Much speculation has been stirred 
up by the appointment, centering 
around reassignment of Lt. Gen. C. S. 
Irvine, who had been favored by many 
to take over AMC. Leading contenders 
for Anderson’s former ARDC job are 
Maj. Gen. Bernard Schriever, Ballistic 
Missile Division Chief, and Cape 
Canaveral Test Center Commander 
Maj. Gen. Donald Yates. 


Final Alignment Set 
For Army Secretariat 

Department of the Army has an- 
nounced final changes in its Secretariat 
resulting from the Defense Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1958. 

Under the new system, Assistant 
Secretary of the Army Dewey Short 
has been named Assistant Secretary 
of the Army for Manpower, Personnel 
and Reserve Forces. His former posi- 
tion was that of Assistant Secretary for 
Civil-Military Affairs. With this change, 
the functions of the two offices will be 
consolidated. 

Under Short will be Franklin L. 
Orth, as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
MP&RF, and Edward A. Bacon as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Civil 
Affairs. 


how to get 
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off the ground 


The sooner you set up an invest- 
ment program, the sooner you can 
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Eddleman to Replace 
Gen. Hodes in Europe 


Lt. Gen. Clyde D. Eddleman, Com- 
manding General of the U.S. Seventh 
Army, has been nominated for his 
fourth star, and will replace Gen. 
Henry I. Hodes as Commander-in- 
Chief, U.S. Army, Europe next month. 

Gen. Hodes has announced plans 
to retire on March 31. Gen. Eddleman 
will also take over as Command- 
ing General, Central Army Group in 
Europe. 


Public Relations Course 
Set Up for Army Officers 


An advanced, graduate level course 
in Public Relations will be run for 
Army officers and civilians in that field 
this summer at the University of Wis- 
consin. To handle about 25 select stu- 
dents, the class will run for eight 
weeks. 

Officers attending will work exten- 
sively with the case study method. 
While extension of the course is not 


yet set, Pentagon sources feel that if | 


the first class is successful, there will 
be more of the same in the future. 
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booklet, ‘‘How to Invest,’’ now offered free to servicemen 
and women by Harris, Upham & Co.’s Armed Forces Depart- 
ment. This booklet explains the various types of securities 
in detail and gives fundamental rules for successful investing. 
A complete outline of investment principles shows you how 


to develop an investment program, based on your own 
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Dates to Circle 








March 16-20 


Eleventh Western Metals Exposi- 
tion and Congress—Pan Pacific Audi- 
torium and Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles; sponsored by American So- 
ciety of Metals. 


March 31-April 2 

International Symposium on_ milli- 
meter waves—Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute; co-sponsored by Defense 


| Department research agencies and the 


Institute of Radio Engineers, New York 
City. 


April 6-7 


Third annual Astronautics Sympo- 
sium, Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


April 12-18 


First World Congress of Flight, com- 
bined with Air Force Association’s 
Annual Jet Age Conference—Las 
Vegas, Nevada. 


April 18-22 


Annual meeting, American Society 
of Tool Engineers—Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


April 20-22 


American Rocket Society, “Man-in- 
Space” Conference—Hotel Chamber- 


| lain, Hampton, Va. 


April 20-24 


Fourth Institute on Current De- 
velopments in Research Administration 
—sponsored by the School of Govern- 
ment and Public Affairs; American 
University, Washington, D.C. 


April 30-May 1 


American Rocket Society, Control- 
able Satellites | Conference—Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge. 


May 4-6 


Eleventh National Aeronautical Elec- 
tronics Conference—sponsored by Day- 
ton section, Institute of Radio Engi- 

| neers, Dayton, Ohio. 


| May 4-7 


Fifth National _Instrumentation 
| Flight Test Symposium—Seattle, spon- 
| sored by the Instrument Society of 
| America. 
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Your Investment Future 








IS THE MARKET TOO HIGH? 


by W. Mae Stewart* 
Financial Editor 


Two months ago the stock market 
reached an important milestone in the 
long advance that started six years 
ago. For the first time in history, the 
market reached the 600 level, meas- 
ured by the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average. 

As always, when the market reaches 
new highs, many people began to ask, 
“What’s making the market go up?” 
“Is it too high?” Financial writers have 
filled many columns during recent 
months in answering these questions. 
They have described at length the up- 
turn in business . . . the switch from 
inventory reduction to inventory build- 
ing . . . and dragged in the old finan- 
cial standby, inflation. 

Certainly all these have been con- 
tributing factors to the general pros- 
perity that surrounds us now. How- 
ever, it is erroneous to assume that 
these same factors are the major and 
direct causes of the market rise. This 
assumption is based on the mistaken 
belief that there is always a direct re- 
lationship between stock market trends 
and general economic conditions. 

While present or anticipated future 
business conditions are factors in 
market trends, their effect is actually 
indirect. That’s because stock prices 
are set by supply and demand for 
shares of stock. And that, of course, 
is determined by the eagerness of in- 
vestors to buy or sell. These investors, 
in turn, are influenced by their esti- 
mate of how economic trends will 
affect industry profits or growth. 

Over the past few years there has 
been an increasing pressure on the 
market from the growing number of 
funds seeking investment. The num- 
ber of individual investors who own 
stocks and are purchasing more has 
trebled in recent years. But the in- 
crease of individual investment capital 
has been dwarfed by the meteoric rise 
of funds available for investment by 
institutional investors. These include 
bank trust departments, pension and 
profit sharing funds, non-profit organ- 
izations, insurance companies, mutual 
funds, and others. Such institutional 
investors are usually committed to an 
investment policy that requires a cer- 
tain degree of investment in common 
stocks—some little, others almost en- 
tirely. 


° Vice President—Research 
Hamilton Management Corporation 
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Consider the problem you may have 
in deciding which stock or stocks to 
buy with your $500... or $1,000. 
How would you like to be faced with 
the problem of having to invest $36,- 
000,000 today, knowing that you have 
to invest another $36,000,000  to- 
morrow . . . and another $36,000,000 
every working day of the year? That’s 
exactly the problem facing the aggre- 
gate of our nation’s institutional in- 
vestors. Because that’s the amount of 
institutional investment capital avail- 
able each day for investment. 

Even when the short term economic 
outlook is cloudy, many institutional 
investors must put funds to work in 
order to obtain the benefits when the 
clouds pass. This pressure from insti- 
tutional investors helped turn the 
market around and head it upward at 
the close of 1957, long before the end 
of the recession could be accurately 
foretold. And the same thing has hap- 
pened during each major market drop 
of the past few years. 

Now, as to the question: Is the 
market too high? There is no pat an- 
swer to this question. For some, to- 
day’s stock prices are high; others 
consider them quite reasonable. Actu- 
ally, the term “too high” can be ap- 
plied logically only in the light of the 
future. If today’s prices double in say, 
three or four years, certainly they are 
not too high. On the other hand, if 
they drop that much in the future, 
then they are indeed too high. 

In 1932, an investor looking back 
at prices in the fall of 1929 would 
have concluded that stock prices had 
definitely been too high in that boom 
year. Yet, using our yardstick, the 
1929 investor was paying an average 
of $19.12 for every dollar of current 
corporate earnings, and $34.59 for 
each dollar of corporate earnings de- 
veloped during the following year. And 
they were receiving an average return 
of approximately 3.3%. 

What about 1959? Today’s investor 
is paying about $21.00 for each dollar 
of current earnings, but only $17.00 
for each dollar of projected earnings 
next year. And he is obtaining a higher 
yield on his investment today than did 
the 1929 investor. Of course, our yard- 
stick is not entirely an accurate one in 
this case. It apparently marks up to- 
day’s prices. The reason for this is that 
corporate earnings in 1929 were in- 
ferior in quality to those of 1959. Dur- 
ing this 30-year period corporations 
have not only become bigger and 
stronger, but the earnings of a single 
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corporation are now generally derived 
from many products or services. This 
provides greater stability of earnings 
and growth. Thirty years ago the aver- 
age corporation’s earnings were de- 
pendent upon only one or two major 
items. So if this factor of higher qual- 
ity earnings is taken into considera- 
tion, certainly the conclusion would 
be that today’s market prices are not 
“to high.” 

All this leads to a sound conclusion 
that the market uptrend is strong, and 
that the market, even around the 600 
level, is not too high. However, we 
should not assume that the price move- 
ment is a steady upward line. There 
will be intermediate downswings in 
prices. But these periods of oversupply 
in the marketplace will be adjusted as 
the long term demand for common 
stocks continues to increase. Not many 
years ago many economists thought the 
600 level on the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average was a wild dream. Now that 
we've passed it, it is safe to assume 
that within the next ten to twenty 
years we will see the equivalent of 
the 1000 level reached and surpassed. 
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NeW! VU-BOARD® 


ae NEW! NU-BOARD 


Low cost — unlimited Visual Control 


Shows all important data—a fast, accurate, com- 
plete picture 

Easy to set up and operate—wall or desk use 
Boards fit together horizontally or vertically to 
increase item capacity 

— can be shifted without removing from 








Solves all machine load problems 

Unlimited uses for scheduling, charting, dis- 

= etc. — in all phases of business and 
just: 

Light, compact all metal construction—designed 

for a lifetime 


Only nant complete 


A 7-411] of write 


ATENTED 


*, Conn. C 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC, 


Westport, Conn. 


IN USE IN ALL BRANCHES OF GOVERNMENT 
WRITE FOR NEW acomar “VU-BOARD"” 


Consult our GSA Federal. Supply Service Contract 
FSC Group 74, Parts tli & Il, 
GSA Contract Number GS-00S- 18325 
item Number 50-63 
For more facts request No. 10 on reply card. 





Run Down of Key Contracts 
ARMY 


$5-million to Raytheon Manufacturing Co., for engineering services on the 
Hawk missile. 

$3.2 million to ALCO Products, Inc. for an air-transportable nuclear power 
plant. 

$1.2 million to United Aircraft Corp., Sikorsky Aircraft Div., for automatic 
stabilization system c/o automatic pilot, installation kit. 

$5-million in four contracts to Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. for develop- 
ment and production of MOBIDIC computers. 

$1.4 million to California Institute of Technology for research and develop- 
ment. 





NAVY 


$15.4 million to The Martin Co. for services and materials for modernization 
of P5M-2 aircraft. 

$31.4 million to Convair Div., General Dynamics Corp. for advanced Terrier 
guided missiles. 

$22-million follow on to Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. for S2F-3 pro- 
duction. 

$3.8 million to Lear, Inc., for loft bomb release computers, special support 
equipment, spare parts and publications. 

$13.8 million to United Aircraft Corp., Sikorsky Aircraft Div. for HUS-1 


| helicopters, special support equipment, spare parts, drawings and publications. 


$2-million to Thiokol Chemical Corp. for internal combustion catapult power- 
plant assemblies. 


AIR FORCE 


$9-million to Lockheed Aircraft Corp. for C-130-B aircraft, spare parts, ground 
handling equipment and data. 
$11.7 million to Bristol Tool and Forging Corp. for expanded core memory 
retrofit kits. 
$23-million to Beech Aircraft Corp. major assemblies on F-106 aircraft. 
$3-million to Aveo Manufacturing Corp., Lycoming Div. for turboprop en- 
gines for AO-1 aircraft. 
$15.6 million in two contracts to General Electric Co. for systems integration 
engineering and management for ground electronics control, and world-wide 
depot-level maintenance and supply support services during FY 1959. 
$4.3 million to Burroughs Corp., Military Field Service Division for installa- 
tion and maintenance of coordinate data transmitting sets. 
$3.6 million to Laboratory for Electronics, Inc. for doppler radar systems for 
F-105 aircraft. 
$3.1 million to North American Aviation, Inc. for T-39 jet utility aircraft. 
$3.1 million to Jack & Heintz, Inc. for spare parts, — kits supporting 
various aircraft. 
$3.1 million to Avco Manufacturing Corp., Crosley Div. See fire control sys- 
tems for B-52G aircraft. 











AN FITTINGS & HARDWARE 


Stainless, Aluminum, Brass, Steel 
sises-immediate delivery from world’s largest 
dheit stock. Buy direct from 
uicker service. Send f 
ete line of AN & MS fittings and 
hardware. ‘also machine parts to your own 
special print. 


COLLINS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 








9050 Washington Bivd., Culver City, California 
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STEPS IN THE RACE TO OUTER SPACE 


This 30-foot high Unicycle is designed for 
preliminary exploration of the Moon, 
once a base camp has been established. 
It's entirely constructed of inflated, rub- 
berized fabric, with the exception of 
strengthening members, hatches and a 
few other items of equipment. Gyros 
stabilize and steer the vehicle; electric 
motors furnish the driving power. 
Electricity for the motors and instru- 
mentation comes from solar batteries 
mounted in the ‘‘parasol’’. The cleated, 
rotating wheel upon which the Unicycle 
travels is made of inflated tubes. Aspare 
wheel, carried around the body, acts as 


Lunar Unicycle 


a bumper in traversing narrow defiles. 
Built in two sections, these wheels are 
assembled by belt-lacing type fasteners. 

The upper level, the navigating and 
communications deck, is ringed with 
recording and surveying instruments. 
Living quarters make up a middle deck 
and below is the hold with supplies, 
spacesuits, oxygen equipmentand spare 
apparatus. 

In the background, two of the expedi- 
tion’s ferry ships are seen; one landing, 
one unloading in the bright Earthlight. 


ENGINEERS e SCIENTISTS 
ARMA needs key men to augment a 
broad research and engineering program 
in missile guidance and space technol- 
ogy. As designer and developer of all- 
inertial navigation systems for ATLAS 
and TITAN ICBM's, AA®AGA provides a 
stimulating atmosphere where creative 
talents can develop. Write to E. C. Lester, 
Professional Placement, AF-3, MA@#A#A4 
Division, Garden City, N. Y. A Division 
of American Bosch Arma Corporation. 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 
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solving today’s problems today: Burroughs 220 Computer 


In scientific computation and business data processing, the new Burroughs 220 is delivering tangible results today. 
Linking a powerful digital computer to equally powerful input-output subsystems, the 220 offers balanced perform- 
ance at the lowest application cost. Its expandable core memory, built-in floating decimal arithmetic, vast Datafile 
magnetic tape capacity and the multiple-card processing ability of Cardatron make this the most powerful system 
available in the medium price field. The 220 is just one part of a complete line of advanced Burroughs electronic 
data processing equipment. ..now in production...now at work in hundreds of installations...supported by an out- 
standing team of computer specialists. Write today for 220 brochure, ElectroData Division, Pasadena, California. 


- Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS/in electronics and data processing systems” 








